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Hutbor'0 preface 

In these stories I have invented lit- 
tle, if I have invented anything. Years 
back, when the skanachies, who used 
to gather in my father's chimney cor- 
ner in Donegal, related these yarns, 
I was one of a small group which sat 
in the shadow by the sidewall, delight- 
ed and interested beyond words. If 
the reader can now feel any of the 
pleasure I experienced in those far-off 
days, I shall have been too well repaid 
for the little trouble I have taken in 
committing the things to paper. 

C. H. 
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3 Chapter I L 

How Condy Corrigan Served 
His Apprenticeship 




■ *7T," HAPPENED in the oul' days, before the folks 
had begun to thinU of tea or jam or jelly, when 
the people of Benbo had lashings and lavings 

^ _ of oaten bread and fresh eggs at every meal< 
when the men grew to be stout and tall, and the 
colleens were beautiful, and there was a giant in 
every townland. So it's a long time ago, you may 
be sure. 

Well, at that time the King of Benbo— more by 
the same token he was as dacent a man as ever 
sat upon a throne — the King had a working man 
called Briney Corrigan. Briney was a quite, well- 
behaved man, at his work late and early, and his 
Kingship was highly plaised with him. But Briney, 
poor fella, had a harum scarum of a son. It's an 
oul' saying and a true one that many a good father 
rears a bad son. Not that Condy was bad — only 
just wild and reckless. He did not care what came 
to his hand. And sure many a good man was like 
that before and since. 

Now, Condy, the boy, had a wonderful taste for 
playing jokes and tricks upon the Benbo folks. He 
did not care a horny button what the trick was so 
long as it plaised his fancy. Even if he had to take 
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10 The Escapades of Condy Corrigan 

the loan of things that belonged to somebody elset 
He lived happy and free, with a heart as light as 
his pocket by times. And after all is said and done, 
where is the good of being over-wise, and getting 
rich, and then worrying yourselves into the grave 
over the riches? Condy knew better nor that. 

He used to be working in his kingship's gardens 
along with his father. And always he would be 
playing his tricks. King's garden or poor man's 
garden, it was all the same to Condy. He used to 
carry off things the head gardener would be sure 
to miss, the way he would have some fun with him. 
The head gardener could never catch him. Late 
and early he watched for him, but he would be 
waiting still only that Condy allowed himself to be 
caught red-handed in the act. He was bubbling 
over with trickery and all kinds of roguery was the 
same lad. 

The king called in his father, and he toul' him 
what a notorious vagabond his son was, and he said 
that he was heart-sorry for the oul' man. If he 
hadn't been such a faithful sarvant, his kingship 
said that he would have hung the boy from the 
nearest tree, for if there was one class of men that 
he detested more than another, it was thieves. So 
the king did not know what to do. Out of respect 
to the oul' man he didn't wish to do .anything harsh 
to the son, and at the same time he couldn't think 
of allowing him to go on as he had been going. 

He thought the matter over in his own mind 
for a good while, and at long and at last he hit up- 
on a plan. So he ordered the boy to be brought 
before him. 
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Hovii Condy Corrigan Served etc. ii 

"Condy Corrigan," sez he "you are the greatest 
rascal in all my dominions. If every man had his 
deserving, you would be transported for life and for- 
ever to Botany Bay. But out of consideration for 
your dacent father I'll give you a chance. If you 
go and learn some trade — I don't care what trade 
it is so long as it's a trade — I'll forgive you for all," 
sez the king. 

"I'm obliged to your majesty," sez he, "and I'm 
doubly obliged to you. And I suppose I can have 
the choice of any trade I like?" 

"You can," sez the king. 

"Well, then," sez Condy, "I think I'll choose the 
trade of a thief." 

"A thief?" 

"A thief. It's the one that I have most inclin- 
ation for, and didn't your majesty say that you 
did not care what trade it was so long as it was a 
trade?" 

"I cannot deny that," sez the king, a wee bit 
taken back. But if you go to learn the trade of 
a thief be sure and keep out of my reach while 
you're sarving your apprenticeship;" and the king 
looked as if he would like to be after ordering him 
to be shot. 

"Thank your kingship," sez Condy, "and I'll not 
forget what you say. I'll never set my foot inside 
your dominions again till I'm a full-finished thief." 

The king scowled at him and ordered him to 
be gone out of his sight immediately. 

Condy cut his stick and slung his bundle on 
the end of it, and off he went. He traveled on be- 
fore him tor many a day, and at long and at last 
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12 The Escapades of Condy Corrigan 

he fell in with a master thief. The thieves weren't 
so plentiful in Ireland in them days as they are 
now — the English hadn't come that time — but they 
were far better hands at the business. There was 
only one master thief in the whole country, and 
his admirers were so many and so demonstrative 
at times that he reckoned it more prudent and dig- 
nified to retire to his country seat, which, like the 
seats of all monied gentlemen, was situated in a 
great wood. Well, the master thief was right glad 
to take Condy as an apprentice, for, somehow or 
other, none of the boys in the place had any particu- 
lar hankering after himself or his trade. So he toul' 
Condy that he would apprentice him for seven years, 
and at the end of that time, if he was anyway 
smart at the business, he would give him a certifi- 
cate of good character. He took him to his house 
in the wood, and they ate and drank of the very 
best that night. 

The master thief had a brother, who was a kind 
of junior partner in the firm. 

Next morning they toul' Condy that they were 
going tn pay a friendly visit to a neighboring gen- 
tleman, and that he might come along with them. 
Condy was delighted with this offer. 

It was late in the evening when they set out, 
and when they reached the gentleman's place they 
found all the folks in bed. 

"Well, Well," sez the master thief, smiling, "this 
is a nice how-d'ye-do to find the gentleman we 
came to visit in bed. And now, when I think over 
the matter, I think we'll not knock him up. He'll 
be heart-sorry in the morning that he wasn't up 
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How Condy Corrigan Served etc. 13 

to entertain us. Meantime, I think we'll play an 
innocent wee joke on the gentleman. It wouldn't 
do to have our long journey for nothing, so," sez 
he to Condy, "as you are light and handy, we'll 
put you down the chimney in a bag." 

They put Condy into a bag and lowered him 
down the chimney. And when he had all the sil- 
ver and valuables gathered into the bag he was to 
give them the signal by pulling the rope, and they 
would send down he bag a second time for him- 
self. And you may be sure that Condy left noth- 
ing of any value behind him. The same boy could 
rob a graveyard. So when he had the bag so full 
that it would contain nothing more, he gave the 
signal. Then he waited. 

But if he had been waiting till they lowered that 
bag he would be there still. They never lowered 
it. Maybe they heard a noise, or thought they 
heard one, and they didn't want to meet the gen- 
tleman—small blame to them, and them in the mid- 
dle of the trick. It wasn't every night that they 
had had a bagful of silver handed to them, and 
what did an apprentice matter here or there? So 
they took themselves off as speedily as their legs 
would carry them, and left him there. 

When Condy had waited for a good while he 
said in his own mind that he would have to shift 
for himself this time. He used to hear the folks 
say that there was honor among thieves, but he 
would not believe it any more. He was in a tight 
corner, anyhow. 

But there was no use of crying over spilt milk 
or spent money, and Condy knew that he would 
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14 The Escapades of Condy Corrigan 

have to make some move soon. So he said to 
himself that he would make his way downstairs, 
and maybe he would come across a convenient win- 
dow somewhere. It was no easy job finding his 
way in the dark. He was like a man with a dhallog 
[blind] upon his eyes, and he didn't know from Ad- 
am where he was going. He just went whatever 
way was the handiest. Anyhow, he soon found him- 
self in an old lumber room. 

Well and good. He said in his own mind that 
there were worse places in the world than a lumber 
room — and better ones. So he groped about to see 
what he could get his hands upon — the rascal — and 
he came upon a skin, horns and all, that had been 
thrown in there years before and forgotten. So he 
put it upon him, and tied a strip of white cotton 
about his legs. When he had this done he groped 
about and found a tin basin. Then he stepped up the 
stairs, hammering the basin the same as if he was 
beating a drum. And as he went he commenced 
singing; by your leave — it was more like groaning — 
in the most unearthly voice you ever heard. What 
with the noise of the drumming and the horrible 
sound of his voice in the still house, you would 
think it nothing natural, anyhow. 

The house was in a regular uproar in a min- 
ute. 

One of the maids came out with a candle, but 
when she saw him, she ran away screaming. The 
men servants came next with sticks, and bludgeons; 
but as soon as they saw what was in it, they nearly 
died with downright fear. Begob, and he looked 
like the Oul' Boy himself, horns and hair and all, 
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How Condy Corrigan Served etc. 15 

and him six feet two without shoe or stocking. 
It was little wonder that they all fled helter-skel- 
ter on seeing him. Some of them thought it was 
the end of the world. 

Up the stairs he came, hammering the tin basin 
the while, and giving out them cursed wails of his 
that would nearly freeze the marrow in your bones. 
The sarvants tumbled over each other running out 
of his way. and the screams of them would waken 
the dead, only they slept so sound. 

At long and at last the gentleman came rush- 
ing down; but when he got one glimpse of the thing 
that was meeting him he didn't wait for another. He 
got into his room again and he barred and bolted 
the door. 

"What, in God's name, are you?" sez he, speak- 
ing through the keyhole. "Or what do you want, 
or what evil have we done?" 

Condy let out another wail at that, and drum- 
med on the tin ba^in and sang a few staves of that 
terrible song. 

The gentleman on the inside was on his knees 
by this time. 

"Depart, Satan," he groaned through his prayers. 
"I command you, in God's name, to depart, Satanl" 

This is the way that all good Christians fright- 
en off his majesty — in the story books, but it was 
no good at all with Condy. It had no more effect 
upon him than an April shower has upon the ducks. 

He just went on flailing that basin and letting 
out them terrifying sounds. 

"Go, Satan, go! In the name of all that's good 
and gracious, I command you to depart!" 
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i6 The Escapades of Condy Corrigan 

Satan ceased for a minute after that and asked, 
in a most ghostly voice: 

"How shall 1 go?" 

The gentleman, seeing the efficaciousness of his 
last prayer, repeated the words three or four times 
in succession without taking breath. Then finding 
that it had no good effect upon Satan (Condy re- 
sumed his oul' antics again), he addressed him once 
more through the keyhole. 

"Go, Satan — God save us from all evil — go!" 

"How shall I go?" sez Condy, in the wailing 
voice. "Shall I go through your bedroom window 
in a blaze of brimstone and tire, or will you pass 
me the key of the front door? I find now that I 
came in here by mistake." 

"By the front door, by all means," sez the gen- 
tleman, screaming through the keyhole; and he 
shouted upon the sarvants that had the key for 
the love of Heaven to throw it into the passage, 
and then he commanded Satan again to be gone. 

When Condy got the key he marched off for 
the front door. He didn't forget to keep up the 
drumming and the wailing as he went, and all the 
time he could hear the household commanding 
Satan to disappear at the rate of a thousand words 
a minute. ' 

He got outside and he said to himself that there 
was no danger of ajiy of the folks following him. 
They would have no desire to see him again. So 
he started off for the house of the master thief 
in the wood. 

When he reached it he looked in through the win- 
dow, and there was the master thief and his brother 
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How Condy Corrigan Served etc. 17 

counting up their money on a table. So he said 
that he would take a fall out of them, or his name 
wasn't Condy. With that he got upon Ihe window- 
sill, and stood up against the glass. Then he kicked 
a pane out of the window. At that the two thieves 
jumped to their feet, and when they saw who was 
standing against the window, they shrieked out at 
the top of their voices. They were sure that it 
was the Out' Boy himself, horns and all, and that 
their wrong-doing had come to an end at last. 

Condy kicked out another pane, and then be- 
gan beating upon the basin and singing that div- 
ilish chant that he had learned — God knows where. 
When the thieves heard this, they thought the last 
day had come, and they were being called to answer 
for their evils. So they fell upon their knees, and they 
begged for mercy, and they said that they would 
never take, touch, nor handle anything that didn't 
belong to them any more. 

At this Condy knocked in the whole window 
with a kick, and he shouted in a most terrifying 
voice you ever heard, at the same time thumping 
the basis: 

"Fly to the wood — to the wood — while there is 
time!" 

Begob, the rascals wanted no second bidding 
to do that. So they rushed away, falling over one 
another in the doorway, each one trying to be first. 
There was a poor chance for the last, they thought, 
with the Oul' Boy himself at their heels. So they 
rushed away into the wood like the wind, and a- 

The Escapades 01 Condy Corkigan 2 
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i8 Tke Escapades of Condy Corrigan 

way from their house and their gold, and their iH- 
gotten wealth. 

Condy went inside, and you may be certain that 
when he came out again there wasn't much of val- 
ue behind him. And, more power to him, for, sure, 
he was better deserving of it than the two selfish. 
coVardly rascals. 

And he agreed in his own mind that he would 
go back to Benbo, and tell the king that he had 
sarved his apprenticeship, and learned his trade, 
and that he was now a full-finished journeyman. 
If the master thief didn't wait to give him a cer- 
tificate of good character, as he had promised, well, 
that wasn't altogether the master thief's fault. 

And that's how Condy Corrigan began his strange 
career, by sarving his apprenticeship to a master 
thief. 
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^HEN the King of Benbo learned that 
Condy Corrigan was back again, he got 
into a terrible passion. You see, he 
was congratulating himself upon be- 
ing done with the young scamp for life and forever; 
he thought that the lad would surely be transported 
for some depredation or other before he had half 
of his apprenticeship sarved. And not one tear it 
would have cost his Kingship, for he knew that no- 
body in his Kingdom could rest in peace as long 
Condy was about. 

He sent for the boy's father, and he asked him 
if it was true that Condy had come back. 

"Its true enough," sez the oul' man. 

"I'm sorry for your misfortune, poor man," sez 
the king; "but as that devil's limb of a son of yours 
has disobeyed my directions, he needn't expect any 
more mercy from me." 

The poor father did not know what to do or say, 
but he thought his best plan was to bring in Condy 
himself. If Condy couldn't get out of the difficulty 
with the king, well, nobody else need try. 

So Condy was sent for, and the king said that 
he had made up his mind to hang him the first thing 
in the morning. 

19 
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20 The Escapades of Condy Corrigan 

"But, your majesty," sez Condy, "I have done 
as ye toul' me, and have done nothing that you 
forbid me." 

"Me?" sez the king. "Didn't I command you 
to learn some trade, — I did not care what trade it 
was? And didn't I command you likewise never to 
put a foot inside my dominions while you were 
sarving your time?" 

"You did," sez Condy," and I have obeyed your 
Kingship's commands to the very letter. I have 
sarved my apprenticeship, and, more, by the same 
token, a trying enough one it was, by lime, and 
I'm now a full-finished journeyman." 

"You impudent v^abond," sez the king, "to 
come here and tell me that you could sarve an*ap- 
prenticeship in seven days! But we'll see about 
that by-and-by, young man. Meantime, would you 
have the goodness to tell us what it is you call 
yourself now, after sarving your apprenticeship?" 

"Well," sez Condy, "I call myself a master thief 
— of all Ireland, too; for the man that used to be 
master thief he has lately retired from the business, 
for the good of his health, to the great regret of 
his numerous patrons," sez he. 

"H'm!" sez the King. "A very plausible story 
indeed. But we'll see." 

So he retired to his parlor for half an hour or 
more to think over what he ought to do. He 
couldn't hang Condy anyhow {more was the pity) 
— that is, if he had his trade learned; but how was 
he to find out? So he considered for another while, 
and then he said that he would be able for Condy, if 
he was ten times as cute and cunning as he was. 
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"You say you are a full-finished thief?" 

"I do," sez Condy. 

"Well, and good," sez the Wing, "and we'll put 
you to the test. Now, a master thief should be 
able to steal nearly anything, and there's nothing 
at all— good, bad, or indifferent — that should puzzle 
him. So I'm going to set you a trifling wee task 
— ha, ha, ha! and if you fail in it — well, you won't 
break your neck upon next year's ice, anyhow," sez 
he, meaningly. 

Condy said nothing at all. 

"This is the task I have set you. You are to steal 
my two horses out of the plough this day, and my 
two best men ploughing with them. And you're 
not to molest the men in any shape or form. They'll 
be armed with swords and pistols, so you had bet- 
ter keep a few fields between you." 

"It's a hard task you have set me," sez Condy, 
"but I'll do my best, and sure nobody can do more." 

So he went off, thihking how he was to steal 
two horses and two men ploughing with them. It 
was a job that would have puzzled anyone else than 
Condy, but nothing could puzzle him. 

This is the way he set about it: 

He started off to a warren where the rabbits 
were as plentiful as whin blossoms in June, and he 
caught a dozen of them. He put them into a sack, 
and you may be sure that he didn't let the grass 
grow to the soles of his boots till he came in sight 
of the field where the king's two men were plough- 
ing. He concealed himself behind a sod-ditch, and 
when the two men were at the end of a ridge, he 
let off the first of the rabbits. One of the men 
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22 The Escapades of Condy Corrigan 

flung a stone at it. It was evening by this time, 
and the men had given up all hopes of Condy 
coming; and, sure, they thought he must have given 
up the job in despair, and went off to kill himself. 
So when they were at end of the next ridge, Condy 
let off another rabbit, and the other man flung a 
stone at it, too. And before they were half-way, 
up with the next ridge a third rabbit came scamper- 
ing across the Held, and a lame one at its heel, 
and another close on the heels of that one. 

The men had never seen the like of it before, 
for they could have sworn that there wasn't a rabbit 
within an Irish mile of them. And when they saw 
the rabbits scampering across the field, they pulled 
up their horses, and away they went. Up and down 
and round about they followed th? rabbits, and every 
now and again they could see other rabbits coming 
across the field, too, until they fairly lost their 
heads over them. And when Condy saw them do 
that, he got from behind the sod-ditch, and un- 
yoked the horses, and away he galloped, as fast as 
a March hare, 

When the king heard what Condy had done, 
maybe he wasn't the amazed man. If t|ie sky had 
fallen on top of him he could not have been more 
surprised. And small wonder, and he having al- 
ready ordered his head executioner to put up a 
gallows to hang Condy. So not to upset his ar- 
rangements, he toul' the head executioner to hang 
the two ploughmen instead. And he said, in his 
own mind, that the man who could do a thing like 
that must be nothing good or sonsy. But he didn't 
let on to Condy that he was surprised in the laist. 
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Hozv Condy Performed the King's Two Tests 23 

and he said that he was highly plazed with him so 
far, but he could not be sure that he had his trade 
for certain until he gave him another test. 

So he retired to his private parlor to think how 
he could puzzle Condy, and he thought of the matter 
for a good while. At last he hit upon a clever 
plan, and he agreed that no man or mortal could 
beat him this time, and he wouldn't trust this plan 
to anyone but himself. So he called in Condy, 

"You are clever, and very clever, and I never 
met with the equal of you before, and I hope I 
never will again; but before I can be quite sartin 
that you have your trade out and out — before that 
I must give you-another wee test." 

Begob, the King was saying in his own mind 
that if Condy was ten times as clever as he was, 
and if he was a master thief ten times over, he 
could not do the things he would put before him 
this time. "And what may this test be?" sez Condy. 

"It's a purty stiff wee job," sez he, smiling. 
You are to steal my nightcap this night, and my 
private mark on the inside of it, and leave another 
in its place. And there will be two loaded guns 
at the top and bottom of my bed, an armed sol- 
dier at every window, and two at every door," . 

"That's a tough job," sez Condy, ruefully, 

"It is," sez his Kingship, sarcastically, "but then 
you profess to be a master thief!" 

Condy went to the woman that made the night- 
caps for his Kingship. "Make me two nightcaps 
at once," sez he, "same as the King wears, but 
with a particular private mark of my own on them." 
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24 The Escapades of Condy Corrigan 

When he got the things that evening, he put one 
under each arm and off with him to Benbo Castle. 
It was a hard task he had ahead of him, for the 
King had the nightcap tied upon his head, and his 
crown over it the way no man or mortal could take 
it off unknownst to him. 

Now, when the armed sentries saw Condy com- 
ing they put up their guns to shoot him. But he 
called a truce and said they needn't give themselves 
so much trouble, for he was coming to surrender. 
And when the soldiers heard that they sent up a 
cheer, for they were sick, sore and tired of him, 
and they were afraid that if Condy managed to 
steal the nightcap, his Kingship might order the 
lot of them to be hanged instead. So they were 
right glad when Condy gave up the task in despair. 

They fetched him into the King's parlor, and 
and they toul' his kingship that Condy had come 
to give himself up. 

"I know it," sez the King, as delighted as if 
he had just got a hundred a year for ever and a 
day long and free turf into the bargain. "Condy, 
ye villain!" sez he, "you run long, but you're caught 
at last. So take him out of my sight, sentries, and 
be sure — be sure that you hang him out and out, 
and a bit over." 

"Oh, aisy, aisy, your Kingship," sez Condy, smil- 
ing; but maybe I have stolen your kingship's night- 
cap already, und left another in its place!" 

The King looked aghast. He put his hand to his 
crown to make sartin that it had not been removed. 

But Condy, pulling out one of the nightcaps 
from his pocket, told his Kingship to examine it 
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closely, for that it was surely his own. And the 
King turned it inside out, and up and down, and 
looked at the private mark. Then he turned three 
colors one after another. Suddenly he put up his 
hand to his head and took off the crown, and after 
it the nightcap. When he saw that it was there 
still he danced with delight. He handed it to 
Condy, and scz he: "You have not learned your 
trade yet, you rascal." 

Condyi went over to the window/and pretended 
to study the nightcap very earnestly. He held 
it toward the light and he held jit away from it. 
And one time he found a chance ©f slipping it up 
his sleeve and taking down the other one he had 
hidden there. He came back to the King, and sez 
he: "I was right, after all; this is not your King- 
ship's cap at all." 

The King pulled it out of Condy's hand and 
put it on his head and the crown on top of it. 
And he called for the soldiers to come and take 
Condy into safekeeping till such time as the hang- 
man was ready. 

"Aisy, atsy, your Kingship," sez Condy, "but 
I'm not sure at all that you need trouble yourself. 
I told you before that the nightcap was stolen al- 
ready and another left in its place, and, to prove 
my words, here it is!" at the same time pulling his 
Kingship's nightcap from his sleeve. 

1 In writing this third part of the story, I am indebted 
to Mt. Seumas HacMaaus. It is a departure from the tra- 
ditional telling, than which it is much more ingenious, and 
hence I have taken the liberty ot making use of it.— C. H. 
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The King made a grab at the nightcap. ■ He 
looked it all over, and, when he saw his own pri- 
vate mark printed on it. he nearly fainted with sur- 
prise. 

"It cannot be," sez he; "it cannot be possible." 
So he pulled the other nightcap off him again, and 
when he looked at the name on it and the mark, 
he let out a terrible shriek and fell down upon the 
floor as limp as a wet blanket. For this is what 
was printed on the cap: 

"Condy Corrigan presents his compliments to 
the King of Benbo." 

When the King recovered himself again he said 
he would have nothing more to do with Condy, 
the villain! and he commanded him to be off about 
his business in a jiffy, and to never set foot within 
his kingdom again. 

So Condy slung his pack on the end of his black- 
thorn, and went off with himself once more in search 
of new adventures. 
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Mow, WHEN the King of Benbo ordered 
Condy to be going about his business, 
the lad was not the least bit sorry. He 
was a crotchety old man, this King, with 
no regard at all for anyone, who did not see eye 
to eye with him. In short (from Condy's point of 
view) he was narrow-minded, and he was too old 
to learn to be broad-minded, now. So Condy left 
him with a light heart. 

He just took whatever roads suited his fancy, 
being, like the bad weather, invited nowhere. In 
a couple of days he found himself in the heart of 
Connaught. Connaught was a fine country to be 
traveling through in them days; you would see more 
strange sights and meet with more adventures in 
a day than you would in a year and a day now. 

He was going along the road that leads past 
Ciiffoney one morning. Beside the road stood a 
wee house, and a woman was by the door of it and 
she was, crying bitterly. 

"Ban-a-tighe" [woman of the house], sez Condy, 
"what's the matter with you, or who's dead belonging 
to you, or what did you losei"' 
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"It's about my sons," sez the woman, beginning 
to cry harder than ever — the way all women do to 
this day, for time has made no improvement in 
them. 

"And what happened to your sons?" 

"They're inside there," sez she, between her sobs, 
"and the ears cropped off them into their head, 
and they're disfigured forever. It's a sad story, and 
this is the way of it: 

"My two sons. Teddy and Neddy, make a living 
by working for the farmers around. But last winter 
was a very severe one, and the farmers were very 
hard pressed, and what with the bad weather and 
the scarcity in money, the boys couldn't get a hand's 
turn to do. We were soon at our wit's end, for we 
couldn't live on the wind and the boys could get 
no work. 

"So one evening we held a 'council of war 
around the turf-fire, the three of us, and we agreed 
that one of the boys would have to go away and 
push his fortune somewhere else. 

"Teddy was the one who went first. He hired 
with a surly, red-headed Fermanagh farmer who 
lives close beside the Seven Cross. Roads. It was 
the black day for the boy when he met the same 
villain. He engaged him from that time until the 
cuckoo should call three times at the bottom of 
the orchard. And if Teddy was ever to get angry 
or tired of his work in the meantime, he was to 
allow the farmer to crop off his ears, and if the 
farmer was ever to get angry or tired of Teddy, 
he was to let his own ears be cropped. So that 
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was the bargain that the scheming villain made 
with poor, innocent Teddy. 

"Well and good, and the first thing he set the 
boy to do was to thresh a barnful of corn. And 
the barn was full to the door and the roof, and it 
was as big as a castle and as high as the steeple 
of a church. And he told the boy that neither bit 
nor sup would cross his lips until he had the whole 
of the corn threshed. 

"So Teddy laid to, and he threshed away as long 
as he was able to wind a flail, but at the end of 
that time you would scarcely notice what he had 
done out of what was still- to do. So he didn't 
know at kll what hand to turn to. He was that 
weak from hunger and fatigue that he couldn't 
thresh any more, and until he had the whole of it 
done he could have nothing to ate. So he said to 
himself that the thing was impossible, and he went to 
the farmer and told him that he was sick, sore, 
and tired of himself and his corn. 

"'Well and good,' sez the farmer, the villain! 
'and go down upon your knees till I crop your 
ears,' sez he. 

"The lad said he could do so in a thousand 
welcomes to be rid of him, and the farmer cropped 
his ears and sent him home the poor, woe-begone 
object that he is this day. 

"As soon as Neddy saw what had befallen his 
brother, he vowed that he, loo, would go and hire 
with the red-headed Fermanagh farmer, and he 
said that before he was done with him he would 
make him rue the day he was born: for he con- 
sidered himself far wiser than Teddy, and he thought 
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that nobody could be able for him. So away he 
went. 

"But, farier gear, he happened no luckier than 
poor Teddy, and he came back in a week's time 
with his ears cropped and he scarcely able to walk 
with hunger and hardship," and the woman began 
to cry once more. 

"It's a sad story you have told, ban-a-tighe," sez 
Condy; "but keep your heart up, and maybe every- 
thing will be well yet." 

But she only began to cry harder than ever at 
that. 

"Ah, dacent man," sez she, "how can you say 
that, and my two sons disfigured for ever, and 
they won't be able to go out to work for many a 
day to com^? And I'll never be happy, good man, 
until somebody deals with that villain of a farmer 
in the same way he dealt with Teddy and Neddy," 
sez she. 

"Well, well," sez Condy, "your sons will be able 
to go to work some day;" and putting his hand in 
his pocket, he gave her a lot of the money that 
he had taken out of the house of the master thief. 
He hadn't his heart in the money, anyhow. And 
he asked her if she was very anxious to be even 
with the man that cropped the ears of her sons. 

"I would give five years of my life," sez she, 
"to be revenged on the villain. But what is the good 
of wishing for that? Sure, I might as well wish 
for the moon." 

"Maybe," sez he — "maybe you'll be even with 
him sooner than you expect. To tell you the truth, 
good woman." sez he, "I have a great fancy to 
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meet that farmer. So I think I'll take a turn up 
to the Seven Cross Roads myself and hire with 
him." 

"Oh. dacent stranger," sez she, "do nothing of 
the kind, for this man is such a long-headed rascal 
that nobody could be a match for him, except, 
maybe, Condy Corrigan himself that robbed the 
master thief, and couldn't be puzzled by the King 
of Benbo. Condy's the only one in all Ireland who 
could be able for him. So don't walk into the 
mouth of danger, dacent man," sez she. 

"Well, and I'll try him, anyhow," sez Condy, 
never letting on who he was. 

It was a great surprise to him to find that his 
tricks and plans and doings had spread so fast and 
so far. 

And without another word he turned on his foot 
and off with him for Fermanagh. 

He didn't rest until he came to the Seven Cross 
Roads, and almost the first man he met there was 
the red-headed farmer that had engaged Teddy and 
Neddy. He asked Condy what had brought him 
to that part of the country, and Condy told him 
that he was a poor boy from Benbo (God help him) 
and that he was on the lookout for a service with 
a Fermanagh farmer. 

"Then we are both in luck," sez the other, back 
again, "for I'm on the look-out for a good sarvant, 
and the boys from Connaught — I have a special 
grau [love] for them — they're so obliging and bid- 
able" [obedient]. 

When he said that, Condy longed to take him 
by the throat, the polished, cold-blooded scoundrel! 
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But he had to hide away his anger in his breeches 
pocket,, and he appeared to be well pleased with 
the offer. 

"And what wages will you be giving, dacent 
man?" sez he. 

"I'll give you the full of your hand of four-penny- 
bits," sez the farmer, "if you'll agree to sarve with 
me till the cuckoo calls three times at the bot- 
tom of the orchard. And if you get angry or 
tired of the work, you are to allow your ears to 
be cropped, and in like manner, if I ever get angry 
or tired of you, you wilt be at liberty to crop my 
ears. And nothing could be fairer than that." sez 
he. 

"It's a strange bargain," sez Condy, "and a very 
strange one; but as I rtiight go further and fare 
worse, I'll accept of your terms." 

So all fared well until the next morning, and 
the very first thing he axed Condy to do was to 
go to the barn and thresh all the corn in it, and 
he told him that he would have neither bit nor sup 
until he had the whole of it threshed. 

Condy said well and good, and off he went to 
the barn. It was full to the door and the roof 
with sheaves of corn and it was as big as a castle 
and as high as the steeple of the church. Condy 
laughed heartily when he saw the morning's work 
that had been set him, and he said to himself that 
it would be a dear morning's work upon the old 
rap before he was done with him. 

So he set to work. He gathered up the grain 
that the other boys had threshed, and he put it into 
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four sacks. And when he saw a cart passing the 
way, he sent the four sacks of corn to a merchant 
in town, and asked him to send back the value of 
it in the Bnest dainties in the way of eating and 
drinking that he could get. 

So he was as comfortable in the barn as a king 
in his palace, and he wanted for nothing. And for 
a few hours or so every day, for the three days 
following, he threshed two or three more s^cks of 
the grain — the threshing^was only exercise for him 
— and by this time he had such a choice collec- 
tion of vittals in the barn that he didn't know 
what to eat and what to leave. And he whistled 
and sang as merrily as a blackbird on a June morn- 
ing. 

The farmer was at his wits' end to know the 
meaning of it all. Every morning as he passed by 
the barn he could hear Condy whistling, and sing- 
ing, and threshing away for the dear life. But he 
appeared to take no notice of that at all, the vegl 
Three days went by — four — five — and Condy was 
only growing merrier every day. Fegs, the farmer 
was beginning to think that his sarvant was nothing 
good or natural. So when he was passing on the 
sixth morning he looked in on the door of the barn, 
and there was Condy flailing away, and he had a 
surprising lot of the corn threshed. 

"You're in a mighty lively mood," sez the far- 
mer, 

"Little thanks to me," sez Condy, "and me as 
happy as the Lord of Mayo. Troth, I never had 
such a comfortable place before — eating and drinking 
of the very best, and little or nothing to do." 
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"What!" sez the old lad; and it would be hard 
to tell whether he opened his eyes or his mouth 
the widest. "Eating and drinking!" sez he. 

"Of the very best," sez Condy; and, troth, the 
shopkeepers in the town beyond are clean wild 
to get more of that grain of yours" — lifting a 
handful as he spoke— "and prime grain it is," sez 
he. 

"Ye villain!" sez the other. "Ye rascal, ye have 
me robbed!" 

"Aisy, aisy." sez Condy, "But, sure, master, dear, 
you're not angry or tired of me yet?" 

The farmer recollected the terms of their bar- 
gain at once. 

"Oh, no," sez he — the lying vegl "I'm not angry 
with you at all, and you're the best and the cleverest 
sarvant I ever had." 

"Fegs, and you're the dacentest master I ever 
met with," sez Condy, "and I hope I'll never have 
to leave you," sez he. 

"But give up the threshing for this day," sez 
the other, "and the morrow morning I'll give you 
another job." 

So the next morning he axed Condy to take 
two spirited young horses and plough the thirteen- 
acre field at the back of the housR. And he told 
him again that neither bit nor sup would cross his 
lips until he had the work completed. 

Condy said well and good, and off he went. 
But if he had been fastipg till the Held was ploughed 
he wouldn't have died with a full stomach. For 
the horses were unmanegable and headstrong, and 
they ran up and down and round about, and every 
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way but the right way. A ragman was coming up 
the road with two old nags that you wouldn't pull 
out of a ditch, and when Condy saw him he bid 
him the time o'day. The nags were gray with age 
and bodily affliction, broken-backed and broken- 
kneed, and when they stopped to rest you could 
not be sure that they would ever go on again, 

"Them are fine manageable wee bastes of yours," 
sez Condy, 

"They're just a wee bit too manageable," sez 
the ragman. 

"What would you say to exchanging them for 
these pair of beauties in the plough?" 

"You're only joking," sez the other. 

But, fegs, Condy soon convinced him that he 
was in deadly earnest. And the ragman was the 
proudest fellow you ever saw, and the happiest, 
driving the two spirited animals. Condy put the 
others in the plough. 

In the evening the farmer came out to see how 
Condy was doing, and when he saw the two nags 
that he was ploughing witji he could not understand 
the meaning of it all. 

"Condy!" sez he, staring at the old beasts — 
"Condy, how did you find them scarecrows, or where 
did you spirit away my fine young horses?" 

"Open your eyes and you'll see them in the 
plough," sez he. 

"Is it them objects?" sez the farmer, jumping 
about like a man that would be losing his senses. 
"Mine were black, and spirited, and young, but 
them are as gray as the Leitrim hills of a Christ- 
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mas morning. So get me my horses in a minute, 
you veg," sez he. 

Condy laughed heartily at the plight the farmer 
was in, and he told him what he had done with 
his horses, and the farmer nearly went crazy. 

"Ye hathen!" sez he. "Ye vagabond! to rob 
me like that. I'm" — 

"You're surely not angry or tired of me, master, 
dear?" sez Condy. 

The farmer was about to tell him that he was 
sick, sore, and tired of him, but he suddenly re- 
membered their bargain. 

"Oh, no," sez he, "I'm not the laist wee bit 
angry with you, and you're the cleverest sarvant I 
ever had." 

"And, fegs, you're the dacentest master I ever 
met with," sez Condy, "and I hope it'JJ be many 
a long day till we part." 

"But give up the ploughing for this day," sez 
the other, "and the morrow morning I'll give you 
a different job." 

Next morning he sent Condy off to search for 
two bullocks that had strayed away in his grand- 
father's time. He directed him to look first in the 
likely and then in the unlikely places, and he could 
not fail to find them. And he told him, moreover, 
that bit or sup wouldn't cross his lips until he had 
brought back the bastes. 

Well and good, and Condy started out to look 
for the bullocks. He knew that he might as well 
be looking for last year's snow, but he said to him- 
self that he would carry out the farmer's orders 
to the very letter, and, moreover, that it would be 
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a. dear sarch on the old rascal before he was done 
with it. So he sarched the farm, the haggard, the 
lanes, and the roads, but he could not find the bull- 
ocks. These were surely the likely places. And 
when he had sarched the Hkely places he turned 
his attention to the unlikely ones. He went upon 
the roof of the house, and he commenced pulling 
off the thatch as fast as he could, and he had the 
half of the roof off before the master discovered 
what he was at. When he saw his house and the 
half of it without a roof, he got into a terrible 
rage. 

"You notorious scoundrel!" sez he, "to take the 
half of the roof off my house like that." 

"I'm sarching for the bullocks!" sez Condy. 

"For the bullocks!" sez the farmer; and if his 
great-great-grandmother's grandmother, that was in 
the grave for hundreds of years, had stood before 
him, he could not have been more amazed. "The 
bullocks?" sez he; "and surely the bullocks are not 
hidden under the thatch?" 

"Well." sez Condy, "I'm only following your 
own advice, and I'm following it to the letter. You 
told me to sarch first in the likely, and then in 
the unlikely places. So I looked all over the farm, 
the haggard, the lanes, and the roads, and now I'm 
looking here" — at the same time pulling another 
armful off the roof — "and more by the same token 
an unlikely enough place it is." 

"Ye black-hearted rascal, you have me robbed 
and ruined, and it was an evil day for me that I 
first met you!" 
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"Oh, master dear," sez Condy, "you surely aren't 
tired with me, or angry," 

The farmer was about to tell him that he was 
both broken-hearted and angry with his antics, and 
that he would give him his wages ten times over 
to be rid of him but he suddenly remembered their 
bargain. 

"Oh, by no manes," sez he. "You are the best 
and the cleverest sarvant I ever had, and I never 
met with your equal before;" and he added very 
fervently under his breath that he hoped he would 
never meet with his equal again. 

"And, troth, you are the dacentest master I ever 
had," sez Condy; "and I wouldn't like to leave you 
on any account now." 

"But stop sarching for the bullocks this day," 
sez the farmer, "and I'll give you a different job 
the morrow." 

So Condy ended his sarch, and the farmer went 
into the house, with the half of the roof off it, and 
began to think what plan he should make for getting 
rid of Condy. If Condy remained much longer 
with him he would have him robbed and ruined 
and out of house and home. He cursed the day 
he had the misfortune to meet with him, and he 
made up his mind that by hook or by crook he 
would get rid of him before another day had passed. 

And this is the plan he adopted for sending 
Condy away: 

He went down to the bottom of the orchard, 
and, concealing himself in a tree, began to imitate 
the call of the cuckoo. This was to be the signal 
for Condy that his engagement was at an end. He 
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was a cunning rascal was the same farmer, and 
long-headed, but for all that he was no match for 
Condy. He thought Condy would have demanded 
his wages as soon as he heard the call of the 
"cuckoo." But he did not know Condy. Condy 
knew in a minute what the other was up to, and 
taking an armful of stones, he flung them with all 
his might into the tree where the "cuckoo" was. 
At this there was a great commotion in the tree, 
and Condy let the stones fly thick and fast, and 
they didn't all miss their mark, anyway. One of 
the stones hit the "cuckoo" between the eyes, an- 
other broadened its nose, another knocked all its 
front teeth out, and the remainder left scratches 
and marks, heights and hollows all over its visage. 
This was too much even for a sham cuckoo, and 
with a scream and a shout the farmer came tum- 
bling down. 

"Ye villain! ye murdering villain!" sez he, "to 
leave me ruined and maimed and robbed for life." 

"You're surely not tired or angry with me, master, 
dear?" sez Condy. 

"I'm as angry as I can be," sez he, "and I'm 
sick, sore, and tired of you; and I wish you were 
in the Bad Place," sez he. 

"Oh, oh, master, dear," sez Condy. "and don't 
you remember our bargain?" 

"Bargain or no bargain," sez he, "1 wish you 
were hanged. And I wish over again that I had 
given in to you at first when you sold my corn for 
half nothing to buy yourself dainties that would 
do a lord. I'm as angry with you as I can bel" 
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"Troth, and I'm heart-sorry to hear it," sez 
Condy, "for I never met with a dacenter master." 

"Ye scheming vagabond," went on the other, 
"whoever you are, you're nothing good, anyhow. 
And more, by the same token, you must be either 
the Oul' Boy himself, or Condy Corrigan, that robbed 
the master thief and fooled the King of Benbo." 

"Faith, and you're not a bad guesser, anyhow," 
sez Condy, not letting on which of the two he was; 
"but seeing that you're so very angry — and, troth, 
I'm sorry to hear it — seeing that you're so angry, 
I'll thank you to go down upon your knees, till I 
crop off your ears." 

So the farmer went down upon his knees, and 
Condy cropped the ears off him. 

"This is to remind you of the two boys from 
Connaught," sez he. 

The farmer gave him his wages, and Condy 
started off, and he didn't stop till he was back at 
the cabin by the side of the road that goes by 
Cliffoney, in Connaught. He told the poor woman 
what he had done, and he gave her the wages that 
he had earned to the last penny, and she fairly 
danced with delight when she heard the way the 
red-headed farmer had met his match. 

"My seven-thousand blessings on you, dacent 
stranger," sez she, "and you're the cleverest man 
barrin' one other than I. ever heard to tell of, and 
if — if you're not Condy Corrigan himself — well, then, 
I don't know at all who you are," sez she. 

"You're not so wide off the mark at all, good 
woman," sez Condy. 
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And after she had thanked him ten times over, 
and given him her seven-thousand blessings seven 
thousand times and one time over, he sluag his 
pack on the end of his stick once more, and off 
with him again in search of new scenes and new 
adventures. 
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' ~rr's A sirange story how Condy came across the 
Lord High Mayor of Dublin, and took the 
impudence and pride out of him, and left him 
discredited before all the high lords, and law- 
yers, and counsellors of Dublin. 

This is the way it happened; 

The Lord High Mayor was as proud as a king 
on pay nights, and he thought there was only one 
clever man in Ireland, and you can guess who that 
man was. He used to tell his friends that he 
could puzzle Condy Corrigan as easily as he could 
take a 'half-one' of punch, and his friends all knew 
how easily he could do that. The hardest and strang- 
est of Condy's tricks was as nothing to the Lord 
High Mayor — at least he said so, when he heard 
the trick explained. 

It was just odious, to hear of all the insults and 
slights he put upon Condy Corrigan, 

On the occasion of a great dinner he demon- 
strated to one-and-lhirty other Lord High Mayors 
and lawyers and counsellors that Condy was only 
a clumsy rascal after all, and an impostor, and he 
showed them a hundred and one different methods 
and ways in which he could perform the same feats 
himself, any one of which was ten times as clever 
as Condy's. He promised his friends that the first 
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time Condy Corrigan showed his face in Dublin 
town he would puzzle and confound him in the pres- 
ence of them all. So you may be sure that every 
one of any account was anxiously waiting for the 
opportunity to come, for Condy was as famous at 
that time as a king. Some of the Dublin folk would 
say that Condy could make a fool of the Lord High 
Mayor and all the other Lord High Mayors in Ire- 
land to the back of him as easily as he could count ten ; 
but there were a great many others — the gentle- 
men who used to attend the Lord High Mayor's 
great public dinners and drink his punch^and they 
were ready to lose their money in defense of that 
gentleman's ability, and if he said anything they 
would swear by it. Duels were fought oyer the 
matter in the Phoenix Park every morning in the 
week, and lifelong friendships — and heads — were 
broken, and happy homes were divided into two 
sections, and there was no peace or ease from one 
end of Dublin to the other, with one-half of the 
people standing up for Condy and the other half 
for the Lord High Mayor. 

Now, it happened that at this time there was 
one counsellor in the town of Dublin wh6 had not 
the same regard for the Lord High Mayor as the 
others. To put two words into one, the counsellor 
hated him as much as he hated sin. You see, he 
wanted to be Lord High Mayor himself, the way 
he would get jobs and money and grand situations 
for all his friends and relatives, and make his wife 
the Lady High Mayor, and his wife's mother a 
lady of some other sort; but the other counsellors 
would not have him at any price. It would have 
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annoyed a saint, and it annoyed the counsellor. So 
he said he would be avenged, and even if he should 
have to walk around Ireland on his bare knees for 
seven years, he would do it in order to take a fall 
out of the Lord High Mayor, He was a very spite- 
ful man, and his wife wanted to be the Lady High 
Mayor of Dublin very badly. 

Well, the counsellor used to come all the way 
from Dublin to tell Condy Corrigan all the Lord 
High Mayor had said abdut him. 

The counsellor thought that Condy would have 
rushed up to Dublin and taken the Lord High 
Mayor by the throat, and made up some scheme 
that would have put the poor man crazy; so he 
was greatly disappointed at the calm way that Condy 
took the matter. Condy would give him no defi- 
nite answer, only that he would come across the 
Lord High Mayor some day, and show him to be 
only an omadhun [fool] before all the gentry and 
counsellors in Dublin. So the counsellor had to 
make the most of Condy's promise, and he did his 
best to possess his soul in patience. 

The chance came sooner than either of them 
expected. 

Word came one day that the Mayor of Dublin 
was paying a visit to the Lord High Mayor of the 
town of Tuam. They were as great as pickpockets, 
were the two Lord High Mayors, and if one of them 
said a crow was white the other would say the same. 
The Lord High Mayor of Tuam kept the chief 
head inns in that town, and was as rich as a Jew 
and as grand as a prince. His head inn was the 
best of its kind outside Dublin, or, for the matter. 
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of that inside, it. So you may be sure it was a 
fine time the Dublin gentlemen had. Singing and 
dancing, and telling stories, and wetting their throats 
when they would be hoarse with the singing, and 
they had lambs' times of it at the head inns. 

When Condy heard this, he said to himself that 
his opportunity had come at last. The fox ran a 
good while, and the Lord High Mayor would meet 
with his deserts now. If Condy had got a prize 
cow by the horns he could not have been better 
pleased. So he greased his brogues and slung his 
pack in a red cotton handkerchief on the end of 
his stick, and off with him for Tuam. 

When he was on his way he fell in with a rag- 
man. The ragman had an old object of a horse 
that must have been kicking his heels above his 
head when the Milesians first put their foot in the 
country. 

It was such 3 miserable-looking nag that no 
self-respecting dog would be seen picking its bones. 
Its back was all heights and hollows, like a switch- 
back merry-go-round, and you could count every 
rib in its antiquated carcass. The poor beast was 
venerable enough to have carried Napoleon over 
the Alps and conveyed General Washington's dis- 
patches. Indeed, it reminded one of nothing but 
a traveling infirmary, with sores and pains and aches 
all over it. 

Condy asked him what he would take for the 
animal, for that he was on the lookout for a modest, 
law-abiding wee beast of the kind, and the rag- 
man said he would accept five shillings and a glass 
of punch. 
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And when he had paid the ragman, and gave 
him a glass of punch into the bargain, he went on 
his way to Tuam. It was but a slow passage he 
made, for the horse was very delicate and re- 
spectable and law-abiding, even to the extreme, 
that when he stopped every now and then to take 
his wind you could not be sure at all that he ever 
would go on again. He knew the braes and halt- 
ing-places as well as a beggarman, and when he 
came to a stone ditch he would lean up against it 
like a broken-down warrior on his way from the 
field of battle. He had a cough that you could safely 
guarantee to kill at a hundred yards. 

Well, and when the Lord High Mayor of Dublin 
was in the middle of his enjoymert at the head inns, 
and all the great gentlemen of Tuam gathered about 
him, who strolled up to the hall door but Condy 
Corrigan, leading the old object of skin and bones. 
Everybody in Tuam knew Condy by reputation, 
but nobody knew him by appearance, so that he 
could carry out his scheme without anyone sus- 
pecting who he was. He walked up to the hall 
door and rang the bell, and axed to see the stable- 
boy without an instant's delay. 

"Take this highly-bred baste of mine to the 
stables," sez he, "and let him want for nothing, in 
the way of eatables and drinkables and bran mashes. 
For though the baste doesn't look over well on 
the outside, like myself— well, that's just our way." 
sez he. 

Condy gave them to understand that he was 
a great head landlord from the County Donegal, 
and that he was traveling round the country for 
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Ihe benefit of his health. He ordered the best 
vittals that the landlady of the head inns could 
get for love or money, and he axed for grand drinks, 
and there was nothing at all that he could think 
of or imagine that he did not axe for. He had half 
the sarvants of the head inns dancing attendance 
on him. He didn't mind expenses in the least; and 
if the landlady happened to remark that this or that 
dainty was so much, he would put the haughty look 
on his face once more, and axe her if she had 
nothing belter. Expenses made no manner of dif- 
ference to him. And he lived like a lord, with every 
one in the place dancing attendance upon him, and 
all the stable-boys were that careful of the oul' 
nag that they would not let the wind of the door 
blow upon it. Fegs, and they were in mortal 
dread lest the baste should happen to die in their 
hands, in which case the cantankerous head land- 
lord from Donegal might be looking for ruinous - 
compensation, or may be accuse the lot of them 
of killing the poor animal. 

All fared well, and for three days the two won- 
ders (if the town of Tuam were the head inns, with 
the Lord Mayor entertaining all his high friends 
on the top floor and the great head landlord of 
Donegal living in princely state on the second floor. 

At the end of that time, however, the Lord 
High Mayor of Dublin gave it out that his visit 
would come to an end that evening. The landlord 
of the head inns and his wife, the Lady High 
Mayor of Tuam, wanted him to stay for another 
day, and them only in the middle of the fun, and 
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they begged him to change his mind. But it was 
of no good. He was wanted badly up in Dublin, he 
said, and heaven knows what might happen to the 
town if he stayed another day; and he told them 
that he would go home that evening, and that he 
couldn't change his mind even if all the Lord High 
Mayors and the Lady High Mayors at the back of 
them, asked him. 

Well, and when Condy heard that, he said to 
himself that it was early time for him to be shift- 
ing his tent. So he went down to the yard and be- 
gan to examine the old nag all over. He said he 
was highly pleased with the way his racer had 
been attended to, and he would advise all the under 
landlords in Donegal to come to the head inns; 
and he gave the head stable-boy a bright half a 
sovereign for himself. He had an object in getting 
the fellow out of the way for a while. The stable- 
boy looked at the money, and the eyes were danc- 
ing in his head, and he ran off like a hare with 
the hounds after it to tell the cook, and the cook 
ran to the butler, and one of them ran to the other 
until the news reached the landlord of the head inns, 
telling of what the landlord from Donegal had 
given the stable-boy. 

In the meantime Condy was not idle. I said 
before that the beast was like a scarecrow, There 
were holes in his sides and under his ribs, and big 
bunches of hair hung from him, and you never 
saw such an object. Now, what Condy did was 
to hide a lot of money in every hole and corner 
of the old animal's hide. He put in two or three 
sovereigns, four or five half sovereigns, a dozen of 
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crown pieces, twenty half crowns, and a pound 
worth of sixpence and threepenny bits. Begob, 
and you could have easily hidden a fortune in the 
same carcass, for there were holes and corners 
enough to contain a king's ransom. Condy glued 
the gold on the animal's skin the way it would 
be difficult to shake off. 

When he had satisfied his mind that all was 
right in this way, he demanded the presence of 
the stable-boy. He told him that he was going 
away, and the stable-boy carried the news to the 
others and before you could say Paudeen O'Rafferty, 
who comes out running into the yard but the Lord 
High Mayor of Tuam himself! 

He didn't like to axe Condy about the bill right 
off, for fear of offending him. You see, he had 
heard of what he had given the stable-boy, and it 
was a sum that no ordinary visitor under a prince 
had ever given before. So he went about his busi- 
ness as cautiously as a woman with a basketful of 
eggs. 

"I hope your honor was pleased with the ac- 
commodation of the head inns," sez he, 

"Oh, purty middling," sez Condy, a wee dis- 
dainfully. 

"Thank your honor," sez he, bowing, "and if your 
honor would recommend the other high landlords 
of Donegal to stop here, I would be for ever under 
a deep obligation," sez he. 

"H'ml" sez Condy. "I'll think carefully over 
that part of it;" and without saying another word 
he strode toward the gateway leading the old in- 
firmary of bones. 
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"Hold on your honor," sez the surprised land- 
lord, "but you are forgetting your bill." 

"My bill!" sez Condy, as if just entered his mind 
at that minute. "I was forgetting all about it. And 
what is the amount of the bill?" sez he. 

"Just the trifle of five pounds seven and two- 
pence-half-penny," sez the landlord, smiling, and 
making an obsequious courtesy. "And you have 
done my head inns a great honor entirely by your 
visit and I'll never forget it to you." 

"H'm!" sez Condy, feeling his purse. "But I 
find that I have no change — out of a Bank of Ger- 
many thousand-pound note, and maybe you haven't 
enough small change on you for that?" sez he. 

"What!" sez the landlord, opening his eyes as 
wide as his mouth. "No change?" 

"No change," sez Condy. 

"No change." sez the other again, taking a long 
breath. "No change — and a German bank-note for 
a thousand pounds?" 

"That's what I said;" sez Condy, stamping his 
foot. 

Begob and a wonderful change came over the 
landlord of the head inns in an instant. All his 
suavity of manner suddenly slipped from him like 
an old cloak. 

"You rascal!" sez he. "And you have no change! 
I had my doubts about you all along. You're no 
head landlord from the County Donegal, nor any 
other landlord, but an impostor of some kind," sez he. 

"Well, bad luck to your cheek," sez Condy, danc- 
ing around the yard like a circus performer, "an<l 
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sweet bad cess to your villainous tongue; but that'll 
be a costly saying for you." 

"Come, come," sez the other, cowing down a wee 
bit; "but you cannot leave this yard till you pay 
the bill of the head inns, should you remain here 
till Tibb's Eve, and that's neither before nor after 
Christmas," sez he. 

Condy looked at him disdainfully and steadily, 
and then he smiled in that haughty way that only 
he knew so well. 

"Oh, well and good," sez he; "and since you 
cannot do without your few shillings, poor man, 
you'll have it." And saying this, he drew out the 
old nag in the middle of the yard, and ordered 
the stable-boy to get him a stick immediately. 

The Lord High Mayor of Dublin was coming 
down the stairs, leaving the head inns, and he looked 
out of the window and saw Condy and the nag 
and a great crowd. He wondered what could be the 
meaning of it, and he came out to see. 

Condy took up the stick and he ordered the 
stable-boy to hold the beast's head over by the 
back door, and not to let go on any account. Then 
he laid into the brute. He gave him a whack across 
the ribs, and another in the bottom ,of the stom- 
ach. With that up went the animal's heels and 
out dropped several coins, and rolled out amongst 
the spectators. 

Condy paused. 

"Will you have the goodness to pick up them 
coins," sez he, "and see if they're good ones?" 

The landlord stooped and picked up a handful 
of sixpence and threepennybits, and half-crowns, 
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and he looked at the money carncsily, and then put 
it between his teeth for fear it should prove to be 
counterfeit, and he was amazed. 

"It's good coin, sure enough," sez he, handing 
over the money. 

'"Oh, give it to the sarvants," sez Condy, "and 
we'll get as much — aye, ten times as much — as will 
pay that miserable bill of yours by-and-by." 

So he laid into the poor beast once more, and 
he gave him anotlier sound whacking. The nag 
flung up his heels, and there rolled out two crown 
pieces and several half-crowns. 

The landlord and the Lord High Mayor of Dub- 
lin and every one in the place did not know whether 
they were standing on their feet or their heads. 
They believed the nag to be an enchanted beast of 
some description, but they did not know what to 
make of Condy. 

Well, to make a long story short, Condy con- 
tinued whackingand flailing and beating the old horse 
up and down and round about for the best part of 
an hour; and whenever he wanted to give them a 
bigger surprise than the last, he would lay the stick 
along thai part of the hide where he knew the gold 
was glued upon, and the others stood looking on 
the same as if he had put the whole of them under 
a spell. They had never seen or heard anything 
like it before, and it's likely enough they never saw 
the like again. And when he had whacked as 
much out of the beast's body as paid the landlord's 
bill, he bowed to them all. and bid them the heel 
of the evening, and away with him out of the yard. 

The Lord High Mayor awoke from surprise at 
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that instant, and he caught a glimpse of Condy 
disappearing through the gates of the head inns. 
He roared at the top of his voice for Condy to 
come back, and not to be in such a hurry running 
away; and he asked him, quite unconcernedly {the 
cute villain!) whether he would not think of selling 
the nag. for that her Lady High Mayor of Dublin 
wanted some innocent curiosity of the kind for the 
wee Lord High Mayors to play with, Begob! and 
the rascal thought to make it appear that he didn't 
care two pins for the beast; but for all that he 
would have parted with his shirt to buy the nag. 
You see, he wanted to make a great sensation in 
Dublin town, the like of which had never been 
heard before. He would invite all the Lord High 
Mayors of Ireland, and all the great lords and their 
ladies, and everybody of any importance to -see the 
strange antics of the "money horse" (that's what 
he called it). So he asked Condy, quite carelessly, 
whether he would not like to sell the rickling of 
bones. 

"Oh. no, not at all," sez Condy; "and I don't 
think I would care to sell him on any account. He's 
the only beast of this kind in the world, and— well. 
I don't think I would part with him for love or 
money," sez he. 

The Lord High Mayor of Tuam was rather an- 
noyed at his friend from Dublin wanting to take 
the inside of him in the matter. He could be doing 
with the "money-horse" himself, and it would draw 
great crowds to his head inns from all over the 
world, and the money he could get from whacking 
the beast ten times every day would soon make a 
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rich man of him. So he asked Condy whether he 
would not sell the horse to him. 

"Well," sez Condy, after they had coaxed and 
persuaded him a little. "I might sell him^ — that is 
if I got a great sum for him," 

"And what would you be asking me for him?" 
sez the Lord High Mayor of Dublin, interfering 
in his friend's bargain; and the last word was hardly 
out of his mouth till the other Lord High Mayor 
asked the same. 

"Weil." sez Condy, "seeing that it's the wee 
Lord High Mayors and the Lady High Mayor that 
want him — seeing it's them — I would take a thou- 
sand pounds," sez he. 

The two Lord High Mayors opened their eyes 
and their mouths as wide as a lawyer's conscience- 
bag at that, and they, nearly had a fit of apo- 
plexy. 

"A thousand pounds!" sez the two of them in 
chorus. 

"Not a penny less will buy him," sez Condy, 
"and, faix. maybe I'm doing a foolish thing to sell 
him at all;" and he appeared as if he was in swithers 
to change his mind on the matter. 

"I'll give you a hundred pounds," sez the Lord 
High Mayor of Dublin. The Tuam gentleman was 
a bit nettled at that, and, sez he, "I'll give you 
two hundred pounds." 

"Three hundred pounds," roared the -other. 

"Five hundred," sez the Lord High Mayor of ■ 
Tuam back again. 

"Eight hundred," sez the other, getting red and 
purple in the face by turns; "and it would be a 
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poor day with me when I'd let the ordinary, low 
Lord High Mayor of Tuam have the crow o\ er me." 

"Nine hundred," sez the Tuam gentleman, de- 
termined on outbidding the other at any price. 

But he was too late, for the Lord High Mayor 
of Dublin bid a full thousand pounds, and Condy 
was. too much the gentleman to break his word. 
So the nag was duly handed over, and Condy put 
the money in his pocket; and the two Lord High 
Mayors parted the same as if one of them had picked 
the other's pocket. 



Well and good, as soon as the Lord High Mayor 
of Dublin reached home, he sent out invitations to 
all the counsellors and .lawyers,- and great lords of 
every description to come and see his wonderful 
"money horse." He sent them all letters and in- 
structions, telling them what the horse could do, 
and it created a tremendous sensation from one end 
of Dublin to the other. The people could talk of 
nothing else, and for once the rivalry between Condy 
Corrigan and the Lord High Mayor was forgotten. 

The lilte of the crowd that came to see the Lord 
High Mayor's extraordinary horse was never seen 
together from that day to this. They crushed into 
the yard until they were as tight as sardines in a 
canister, and when the animal was led forward they 
raised a cheer that made the other Lord High Mayor 
dance a hornpipe with rage and disappointment on 
the streets of Tuam. 

The Lord High Mayor told the stable-boy to hold 
the beast's head by the window, the way Condy 
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had done, and he folded up his cuffs and laid into 
the poor brute thick and fast. 

Up went the horse's hind legs, and out rolled 
a couple of crown pieces and jingled on the flags. 
The crowd went clean wild when they saw that, and 
all the great lords and gentlemen were so surprised 
that they couldn't do anything but stare and gape. 

"But hold on," sez the Lord High Mayor — 
"hold on, ladies and gentlemen and great lords," 
sez he, "for that's nothing at ail. You'll see the 
gold the next time," sez he. 

With that he laid into the horse afresh. He 
belted him up and down the yard, and he whacked 
him in the ribs till'he was black in the face. The 
horse kicked and flung up as well as he could, poor 
animal, but not so much as a three-penny bit was 
seen. Then the stable-boy tried his hand, and he 
hammered the horse the same as if he was thresh- 
ing corn. Up went the beast's hind legs again and 
again, but there was no money to be seen. Well 
and good, they thrashed the horse up and down 
the yard till they had nearly belted the skin off 
him, but they had nothing for their pains. 

The great high lords and the counsellors now 
began to smile to one another in a knowing way 
and they began to whisper among themselves that 
the whole thing was only a fraud, and that some- 
body down in Tuam had been making a fool of the 
Lord High Mayor. 

With that who comes dancing into the yard but 
the counsellor who wanted to be Lord High Mayor 
himself, and he told the others that it was alt the 
doing of Condy Corrigan; and when they heard 
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that, they got into such fits of laughter that you' 
could have tied a lot of them together with a straw. 

The Lord High Mayor, when he saw how things 
had gone, was so ashamed of himself that he ran away 
and hid himself in the house. He abused Condy 
Corrigan till he was sick, sore, and tired, and he 
wished him safe and sound in Timbuctoo. He blamed 
everybody but himself for his disgrace, and he 
abused the Lord High Mayor of Tuam and his 
head inns, and his money, and his guests even 
to the tenth generation, and everything belonging 
to him. 

And for the next seven years he dared not show his 
face on the streets of Dublin. He was disgraced 
out and out and none of the counsellors or great 
lords would look on the same side of the road with 
him. So he had to resign being Lord High Mayor 
of Dublin, and the counsellor was elected in his 
place. 

And after this Condy Corrigan's fame was great- 
er than ever, and his name was upon everybody's 
tongue, and there was nobody in Ireland fit to clean 
his boots for cleverness of scheming and plotting. 
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in Norway named Ironribs that had the 
whole world in fear, Condy had been in 
, _L many a tight corner in his day, but never 
tighter one than on the day, when he heard 
that Ironribs was on his way to see him. Not 
that Condy was afraid. He knew that the giant 
could be no match for him, so far as wit and cun- 
ning went. But the fellow might have other ends 
in view. 

Now, in order to understand how Ironribs came to 
hear of Condy's exploits, you must know that there 
is no art or part of the world, where you won't find 
an Irishman north and south, east and west, they're 
everywhere, like the bad weather. It was the same 
in Condy's day. Pedlars and travelers from Ire- 
land used to go to all over the world, some of 
them in pursuit of wealth, others in search of ad- 
ventures. And you may be sure that wherever 
they went they would be telling of the escapades 
of the boy from Benbo. Faix, and it's the strange 
things they could tell of the same lad, and if 
they added nothing to his exploits in telling they 
sartinly took nothing from them, You couldn't beat 
an Irishman in telling a story well, unless, maybe. 
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you would like to have it as hard as steel, without 
a bit of fun or frolic in it, and as strict and math- 
ematical as a judge's conscience. The Irish pedlars 
used to be telling in their joumeyings through Nor- 
way of the clever fella they had left behind them in 
Ireland. The Norway folks had never heard any- 
thing like it before, and they (the girls and boys 
of them especially) used to buy lots of things 
they didn't want for the sake of listening to the 
pedlars' stories. So in course of time everybody 
came to know the pedlars who could tell the best 
stories, and whenever they wanted anything — and 
that was often enough — they would go to the best 
story-tellers. This gave rise to a peculiar kind of 
competition among the pedlars. They toul' every- 
thing they could remember, and then they took to 
inventing things. The folks at last grew tired of 
hearing of the antics of Condy Corrigan, rale and 
imaginary — people tire of nearly everything in 
time — and then wan of the boldest and cleverest of 
the pedlars began to relate ail the fights Condy 
Corrigan had fought and the great men he had killed. 
Nothing delighted theNorway folks more than tales 
of battles. There were great men in Norway in 
them days, and giants galore. And when wan of 
the pedlars had drawn all the custom to him- 
self with telling of Condy's great engagements and 
battles,, the other pedlars took to imitating him. 
In this way Condy was represented (misrepresent- 
ed, it should be) as having killed men by the 
hundred in single combat, with dozens of giants 
thrown in. 

At length these stories reached the ears of Iron- 
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ribs, the king's giant. He was the greatest and 
the strongest man in Norway, or, indeed, in the 
whole world, and the other giants were only like 
weans [children] in his hands. He was as vain as 
a good-looking colleen, and, like many other great 
men, his vanity didn't lie altogether in his strength 
— he had a mighty tall opinion of his intellectual 
abilities as well. When the Norway people, wan 
and all, began talking of Condy Corrigan, of Condy's 
cleverness, and Condy's tricks, and Condy's strength, 
and all the great men he had killed, maybe Iron- 
ribs wasn't the angry fella? And one day, when he 
could not stand their talk any longer, he said to 
the King that he was about to start for Ireland to 
subdue the villainous rascal called Condy Corrigan. 

Now, to tell the truth, Condy had no particular 
wish for meeting Ironribs at all. He would rather 
meet a ghost any day. And, sure, he was right 
in that, for what good is the world and everything 
in it to a man if his wife's a widow? Ironribs was 
known near and far, and by the same token, the 
character he had wouldn't get hini into the police, 
anyhow. At the same time, Condy wasn't the boy 
to show the white feather to any man, even if he 
was as tall as the pine trees that grew in the woods 
of Norway. 

"It's all the fault of them lyin' rascals oE ped- 
lars," said the Tyrone people, when they heard who 
was coming to visit them. (Condy was staying in 
the Clogher Valley at that time.) And one of them 
would say: "God help you, Condy Corrigan. when 
Ironribs lays his hands on you;" and another would 
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shake his head and add: "Troth, we'll give you a 
decent wake and funeral," anyhow. 

But CoLidy appeared as unconcerned as if it 
was poor Micky Petty he was expecting — Micky 
that you could put in your pocket — and he would 
reply: "There's no good in meeting sorra halfways, 
and there's no need to shake hands with trouble 
till it conies one's length." 

All the same, Condy was a wee bit uneasy. It's 
all very well to defeat a man by trickery and knav- 
ery, but when it comes to a feat of strength with 
a fellow like Ironribs, it is a very different matter. 

At last he hit upon a plan. 

A little way up Clogher Valley there was a widey 
[widow] woman, who lived m a fine whitewashed 
house. Condy told her of the predicament he was 
in, and asked her to help him. The woman had 
little taste for the business, but Condy said that 
if they did not succeed in subduing Ironribs, the 
rascal might take a notion of killing everybody big 
and little in the Clogher Valley, besides disgrac- 
ing them for life and forever. 

When she heard that she agreed. 

Condy began his strange scheme for defeating 
Ironribs by making a cradle big enough to hold a 
man. Then he sent off a messenger hot-scud for 
the Boodagh, a champion wrestler from Connaught, 
who was the father of all other wrestlers. Condy, 
the boy, had a long head on his shoulders, and 
what he couldn't do, well, nobody else might try. 
And all this time Ironribs was coming nearer 
Condy's abode, and with every step he took (ac- 
cording to what Briney Kerrigan used to tell us) 
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the country was jumping up and down like a man 
on a springboard. The Tyrone people thought it 
was the end of the world that had come. 

Condy said to Boodagh that he was in great 
straits for some one to look after the woman's 
cattle, when Ironribs came to visit them. Boodagh 
did not think much of the job they had given him, 
but he didn't care to refuse an obligement to Con- 
dy. In them days it was only the donny and the 
sickly, who were tio good for anything else, who 
were put to herd the cattle. But Condy told Boo- 
dagh that he needn't take offense at the herding 
this time, for he was the only man in the king- 
dom of Ireland who was lit to look after the cat- 
tle when Ironribs was about. And it was mighty 
pleasing to the Boodagh to hear that. 

Well, and when the vessels on the dresser be- 
gan to dance a hornpipe with the shaking of the 
country, for all the world like an earthquake (! am 
relating the story the way Briney Kerrigan told it), 
Condy said it was time to be prepared for Ironribs, 
for by the course of cards he could not be far off 
now. 

He told the poor woman all she was to do, and 
he warned her that if she forgot anything, Ironribs 
would pull down the house on top of both of 
them and raise a mortal war in the County Tyrone. 
So she promised to carry out everything he said 
to the very letter and to forget nothing. 

Ironribs was very near by this time. 

She sat about baking a great square of oaten 
bread. And when she had the meal well mixed. 

The Escapades of Condy Cokrigan 5 
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she went outside and lified the flagstone that was 
covering the spring well, and she baked the dag 
in the middle of the oaten square, and then set it 
above the turf fire to harden. When she had this 
done she sat down and began to sing to Condy the 
same as if he was a child of a couple of months. 

And when she was in the middle of her sing- 
ing and her sitting by the cradle, who comes up 
to the house but Ironribs himself. He went down 
on his haunches and put a hand on either side of 
the door and peered in. 

"Is this where Condy Corrigan lives?" sez he. 

"It i-," se;; the woman, "and small enough he 
finds it. Why, my decent man," sez she, "he has 
to crawl in on his hands and knees here; but over 
in Connaught Condy has a big castle, and this 
place would not make a hen-house for it." 

"H'm!" sez Ironribs, crawling in on the door 
of the house, "and where is Condy this day?" sez 
he. 

"He ran over to Scotland this morning," sez she, 
rocking the cradle with her foot. -But he won't 
be long away. If your business is urgent, decent 
man, sit down here by the fire, and he will be 
back in a short time." 

Faix. and maybe Ironribs didn't open his eyes 
when he heard that. What kind of a man could 
Condy be at all, he said to himself, if he could go 
to Scotland and come back again in a few hours? 
So he sat himseif down by the fire. 

"Maybe you would like something to ate, good 
man?" sez she, taking up the oaten bread with the 
flagstone in the middle of it. 
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The giant said he would take something in wel- 
come, so she filled him out a big basin of new 
miik, and set the oaten cake beside him. And as 
she did so the lad in the cradle set up a hullabal- 
loo of crying. 

"That w^an [child] has mighty strong lungs." 
sez Ironribs; and he said in his own mind that if 
the father was equal to the child he must be a ter- 
ror out and out, for he supposed the woman to be 
Condy's wife 

"He wants a bit of the oaten cake, the cray- 
thur," sez she, back again, at the same time break- 
ing off a piece in a corner where she knew the 
stone-flag wasn't hid. 

Well and good, the giant laid to it. The first 
mouthful of the bread he took — and it was no on- 
signified wee mouthful, either — his teeth came down 
upon the stone flag in the center, for all the world 
like a steam saw going through a chunk of limber. 
Not a touch of toothache the same boy had any- 
how, for he swallowed the bread, flag and all, at 
a gulp. 

■'That's mortial quare bread you bake, good wom- 
an," sez he. "It's as hard as the hob of the Bad 
Place." 

"The wean is getting teeth," sez she, "and he 
wants something hard to put under his gums. And 
as to the Bad Place," sez she, "thank goodness, I 
know nothing about it." 

So he made another bite at the bread, and his 
teeth came down upon the stone flag with a crack 
and a rasp. But he ground it down, stone and all, 
and, when he was rid of it, he turned to the woman. 
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"Do you give bread like that to Misther Cor- 
rigan?" sez he. 

"He ates nothing else," sez she, "only he must 
have it as hard as iron, and this — this was only 
baked for the wean," sez she. 

With that Ironribs dropped the bread and the 
milk, and he bent over the cradle where the lad 
was munching away for dear life. 

"What kind of teeth has the wean, at all?" sez 
he, at the same time putting his finger in its mouth 
to feel. The next minute he let out a shriek that 
could be heard for ten miles square, for the wean 
had nearly bitten the finger off him. "Bad scran 
to you for a wicked, wee imp of mischief," sez he, 
"and bad scran to you over again, yourself and 
them teeth of yours." 

Then he sat himself down by the iire again to 
wait for Condy's coming. 

After a wee while, however, the woman began 
to complain of the cold with the wind on the door, 
and sez she to the fella: 

"Maybe you'd turn the house round, good man," 
sez she, "and put the back where the front is. The 
wind is bad for the wean, and him getting his 
teeth, too." 

He abused the wean in his own mind, and he 
hoped he would hever have another tooth. But, 
of course, he had to behave himself like a gentle- 
man in presence of the woman, and he said that 
he would turn the house for her in a thousand 
welcomes. But he soon found that that same was 
much easier said than done. For it was a great 
big house, out and out, and every stone in the walls 
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of it weighed a quarter of a ton. The giant did his 
best to turn it round, and he clasped one of the 
gables in his arms, and he was nearly tossing it on 
top of the woman. 

"Oh, leave it alone till Condy comes home," sez 
she, "for I see you're a clumsy, unhandy fella, and 
not over strong, either," sez she, smiling. 

The giant was wild with anger when he heard 
her mock him like that, but he did not say a word; 
and he began to think that, maybe, after all, the 
pedlar men from Ireland did not tell any lie about 
the deeds of Condy Corrigan. If Condy could go 
to Scotland and come back in a few hours, and if 
he could turn the house round, the back to the 
front without tossing it on top of his wife, and if 
he had a wean like that, what must Condy him- 
self be like? 

At that moment Ironribs saw a row of seven 
gray rocks in a field beside the house, and every 
one of them as high as a man. These were the 
tombstones put over the graves of giants chat Finn 
McCooI had defeated in his time, and it took a 
hundred and fifty men to roll every one of the 
stones there. 

"What are them stones for?" sez he, 

"Oh, they're only finger-stones," sez the woman, 
"and Condy and the neighbors be trying in the 
evenings how far they can throw them," 

With that the giant made a grab at one of the 
stones, and it was as much as he could do to lift 
it off the ground. 

"How far do they throw these stones?" sez he. 
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"Oh, not very far," sez she— "only a mile or 
two." 

When he heard that he dropped the stone all 
of a sudden, the same as if it was iron blazing red. 
And he looked about him, and his eyes fell upon 
Boodagh, the champion wrestler of all Ireland, and 
him herding the cattle on the side of a hill. 

"Who is yon fella?" sez he to the woman, 
pointing with his finger to Boodagh. 

"Oh, that's only poor wee Boodagh," sez she; 
"the other men are away hunting over in Connaught, 
and there's nobody to look after the castle and 
cattle only the wee herd and myself. He's a poor, 
donny. sickly wee crature," sez she. 

The giant said he would like to have a look at 
Condy's cattle, and off he went to the hill where 
Boodagh was. Faix. and maybe he wasn't the sur- 
prised man when he saw the size of the herdsman. 
For Boodagh was as big as three men, and there 
was no man in all Ireland able to take a fall out 
of him. But the giant did not know that, and he 
agreed in his own mind that Condy's other men 
must be great fellas entirely when they had such 
a herd. 

So Ironribs went aboitt among the cattle, and 
there was one red bull that he took a great fancy 
for: 

"I must have that bull," sez he to Boodagh. 
at the same time catching a hold of it by the 
horns. 

"Aisy, aisy, my good man," sez Boodagh, "but 
jt's considered manners in this country to ask for 
a thing first, and you won't take the bull if 1 can 
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help it," sez he; and then Boodagh made a grab of 
the bull, too. 

"Musha, bad cess to you, ye wee contrary ob- 
ject," sez the giant, pulling at the bull's horns. 
"Let go, ye wee craythur of a sickly herd," sez he, 
"or I'll make hawk's meat of ye." 

With chat he let go his grasp on the bull, and 
he caught Boodagh in his arms. He thought he 
would make short work of the poor herd, but he 
never made a greater mistake in his life. The 
Boodagh stuck to him like a wasp, and he could 
not shake him off. And with the way he caught 
hold of him under the arms, the giant could net 
get a blow at him. And the herd held on to him 
like grim death, and he fixed his fingers about his 
throat and nearly choked him. Begob, it took 
Ironribs all his time to unloosen the herd's fingers, 
before he was suffocated. And then they laid to 
again, and this time the giant would have killed 
him as dead as a doornail, only Boodagh, like the 
cute boy that he was, called a truce. 

He said he would now give him the red bull 
in welcome, and he said again that he was only 
making a jest all the time about refusing to let 
him take it. 

"Thank you kindly," sez Ironribs, "and I never 
met with the like of you before." "A donny, sickly 
wee craythur, indeed!" sez he, thinking of how the 
woman had described the herd. "And if the herd 
is like that," he sez in his own mind, "what must 
the other men be, and what kind of a fella must 
Condy Corrigan himself be?" 
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And with that he went off with himself to the 
ship, bringing the red bull along with him. Faix, 
he was saying in his own mind that he must have 
had somebody's blessing about him to miss Condy 
Corrigan, for a man that ate oaten bread like that, 
and a man who could tui'n a house round every 
time the wind was on the door, and a man who 
could throw stones like that a mile or two, and a 
man who had a donny wee herd like that — well, 
the giant did not want to have anything to do with ^ 
that man. 

And Ironribs went back to Norway, and con- 
fessed to all and sundry that he was no match at 
all for Condy Corrigan; and Condy's fame grew 
greater than ever after this, and he was said to 
have no equal at all in the whole world. 

And in after years, whenever the giant met 
with a pedlar man from Ireland, he would be axing 
about Condy Corrigan and Condy's wean, and he 
always wanted to know whether the wee rascal had 
got all the teeth yet. 
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, His Adventure , 

II Widi Black Jack, tfie Robber || 




^/n p»^o LOOK at Condy you would never tmag;- 
ine him to be the clever chap he was. 
He would pass anywhere for a poor sarvant 

J I boy on the lookout for work. 

At this time he was over in Connaught visit" 
ing all the strange places and characters he could 
hear of, and listening to old stories and songs. And 
one day he heard of a band of robbers that had 
their quarters some miles off. So sez he in his own 
mind, "That's the place for me." He started off, 
determined to find the robbers aud have a lively, 
time with them. 

He went into a head inns by the roadside and 
began to inquire of the landlord about the robbers. 
It chanced that fellow knew them well. 

"They would steal the cross oft an ass, only 
it's so tightly fixed on," sez he. "They robbed the 
decent landlord of his rents, and sent him home 
riding on an old object of a mule that you would 
not pull out of a hole— and the landlord such an 
out-and-out horse fancier, too! They pinned a notice 
to his coat-tails that he was the greatest coward 
they had ever come across, — and him always boast- 
ing to the other landlords of all the men he killed 
when abroad, and all the duels he fought. Why," 
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sez he, "nobody in this part can call anything their 
own for certain. 

"Himself and his band can play hide and seek 
on the authorities, and somehow or other they never 
chance to meet in the same barony. One day the 
folks will hear of them robbing a mansion over in 
Sligo, the next day you'll hear tell of them mak- 
ing off with the rents of a landlord down in Gal- 
way. They seem to be everywhere at the same 
time." 

"The villainsl" sez Condy. 

"You may well say that," sez the other. "The 
head robber is called Black Jack, and they say 
that he's able for anything. Except CondyCorrigan, 
of Benbo, himself, that made a fool of a king and 
robbed the master thief. Black Jack has no equal. 
And faix, the rascal has the impudence to say 
that he is the cleverer of the two!" 

"The cheeky vagabond!" sez Condj', never let- 
ting on who he was. Troth, it was becoming a 
trifle monotonous to be hearing of his own deeds 
. and doings everywhere he went, and he was much 
surprised to find that the news had spread so far. 

"And," sez the other, "he can make up in so 
many disguises, from a beggar to a gentleman, from 
a poor scholar to an old woman, that you couldn't 
be sure of the honesty of anybody you meet. Jack 
could dress up for all the world like your own 
brother, and if a neighbor comes in for a talk of 
a night, you would be looking at the color of his 
eyes, and the length of his nose, and the height 
of his forehead, and the size of his feet before you 
could be certain that it mightn't be the robber in 
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disguise. Them that have money cannot get a hour's 
sleep in peace, not knowing when the villain may 
pay them a visit." 

Sez Condy: "1 would like to give him a sound 
thrashing." 

"Is it you?" sez the other, staring at him. "Is 
it an onsignified, long-legged craythur like you that 
would match yourself against Black Jack? Why, 
my poor fellow, he could run a race and you under 
his arm! And as for cunning, you would be only 
a baby compared with him." 

"Well," sez Condy. "I'l! try him. anyhow." 

"Oh, well and good," sez the other; "if you put 
no value on your life, that's nobody's business but 
your own. And what way do you wish to try Black 
Jack?" sez he, greatly amused. 

"Oh," sez Condy, "I'm not over particular about 

that, but well, I think I'll try him at his own 

trade; he should know it best." 

"Very good," sez the landlord; "and if you want 
to fall in with Black Jack you have only to walk 
on before you on the straight road for two mile^ 
until you come to a crooked bridge, and then you 
take the causum [path] that leads to over the moun- 
tains. You'll have no trouble in finding him, espe- 
cially if you have money in your trousers pockets," 
sez he, laughing. 

Condy thanked him very kindly for the infor- 
mation, and then, slinging his pack on the end of 
his staff, he started out on the mountain road. 

It was a most unfrequented path, and he trav- 
eled for more than a mile without meeting a soul. 
He did not wonder at the unpopularity of the place. 
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The fame of Black Jack was sufficent to frighten 
off everybody, except beggars, ragmen, and poor 
scholars who had nothing to lose. At a turn in 
the road he came up with a beggarman. He was a 
mass of rags, and was hobbling along by means of 
two sticks. His hair was as gray a streak of broken 
flax, and he was nearly bent in two. 

"Good morra, poor man," sez Condy, "and this 
is a lonely part of the world for one like you." 

"That's true," sez the other, "and I wish I was 
out of it. They say that Black Jack and his rob- 
bers have their headquarters somewhere about here." 

Condy smiled. 

"Surely you have no need to fear them," sez he. 
"They wouldn't rob a poor man. And, besides, 
the villains won't put one hand on you if I can 
prevent them." 

"My blessing be on you tor that," sez the poor 
man, "But, sure, you would be no match at all for 
Black Jack and his gang? They h^ave no equals 
at wrestling, or boxing, or running, or making up 
schemes to rob people." 

"Throgs, and I have my doubts about that," 
sez Condy, "and 1 think they are not half as clever 
as people say. Black Jack himself wouldn't make 
an apprentice to some of the men I have met in 
my time, and I'd wager that I could show them 
a good deal of tricks they never heard of, into the 
bargain." 

"There's one thing you could beat them at, any- 
how," sez the other, a wee bit angrily. 

"And what's that?" sez Condy. 
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"At boasting," sez the man; and as he spoke he 
straightened himself up, and pulled off a wig and 
a false beard. "You have the de'el's own impu- 
dence, anyhow" — laying one of the sticks along 
Condy's face. He was a fine, tail, strapping fel- 
low, and Condy could hazard more than a guess 
who he was. 

"Well," sez Condy, not seeming to take any 
particular notice of the sudden transformation in 
the other — "well, sure, I have told you no lie, any- 
how, and Black Jack and his robbers are not half 
as clever as they make out." 

"Bad scran to you for an impudent, boasting 
lout," sez the other, "and what do you know of 
Black Jack?" 

"Well, not very much," sez Condy. "Only what 1 
heard as 1 came along." 

"I'm Black Jack," sez he, straightening out his 
arms and thumping the stick upon the road. "I'm 
Black Jack!" 

Condy laughed outright, the same as if he doubted 
the other. 

"You're Black Jack?" sez he, laughing up into 
his face in the most provoking, tantalizing manner. 

'■I'm Black Jack!" shouted the other, getting as 
red in the face as a danger signal. 

"Then, if you are Black Jack," sez he, "I am 
Condy Corrigan, sir!" 

"Condy Corrigan!" sez the other; and he would 
as soon have believed him if he had said that he was 
King Nebukadnessar. "Well, as I said before, you 
have the de'el's own impudence, Condy Corrigan, * 
indeed!" 
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"Coody and nobody else," sez he, seriously, his 
eyes meeting those of the robber. 

Black Jack felt rather amused at that. He had 
a kind of idea that this would make splendid fun 
for his followers. 

"Oh, then. Mister Corrigan," sez he, "you are 
welcome and doubly welcome to this part of the 
world. And we have heard great talk of your doings 
of late." He said this in an exasperating, half sar- 
castic tone that was meant to annoy Condy, "And 
maybe you'll do us the honor of passing the night 
with us?" 

Condy looked as dignified as possible. 

"I'll do myself that honor," sez he. 

So Black Jack led him across the hill to the 
rendezvous of his band. Condy, did not wonder 
that the authorities had failed to apprehend the 
robbers, for their retreat was so remote and seclud- 
ed, and so well guarded on all sides that they could 
easily have held an army at bay or baffled a whole 
battalion of generals. 

Black Jack introduced Condy to his followers: 

"This is a gentleman of whom you have all 
heard, whose name and fame is spread far and near, 
the master thief of Ireland, Condy Corrigan!" and 
he looked round the robbers, and laughed merrily. 

The robbers laughed merrily, too, until the tears 
came in their eyes; and they laughed again until 
they had to hold their sides. It was the best thing 
they had heard for many a long day. A raw, sim- 
ple-looking, long-legged fellow, who resembled a 
shepherd, claiming that he was Condy Corrigan, 
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the master thief of all Ireland. And the robbers 
held their sides and laughed again. 

Condy felt rather awkward. He half regretted 
now having told the robbers who he was; but as 
they did not believe him, it did not make so much 
difference. All the same their merriment piqued 
him, and he resolved to be even with them before 
the night was spent. They would all recognize that 
he was Condy Corrigan, and nobody else, before 
he had done with them. 

Black Jack turned to his followers. 

"Seeing that we are so honored," sez he, wink- 
ing at the others and smiling — "seeing that we have 
the honor of entertaining the master thief of all Ire- 
land — ha, ha, ha! — we must give a great feast to 
celebrate the occasion." 

"Hurrah I" sez the others, in a chorus. "We'll 
give a feast." 

"Aye." sez the head robber, "it's but fitting that 
we should entertain him. Up the road a bit he was 
telling me that he could teach us some tricks that 
we have never learned." 

At this the others burst into fresh laughter. It 
wasn't often that they met with anyone so inter- 
esting and amusing. 

"So one of you must go and steal a fat sheep," 
sez the leader. 

And when he had gone they sat down by a fire, 
with Condy like a fool in the middle of them, and 
they commenced to tell all the strange feats they 
had performed in their lifetime, and many that 
neither they nor anybody else could perform. At 
length Black Jack turned to Condy and axed htm 
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to tell them some of the tricks that he had been 
boasting of on the road. 

"Very good." sez Condy; "and I'll teach you a 
dozen tricks, every one of them ten times stranger 
than the downright lies you have been telling." 

"Lies!" sez the leader. "Do you accuse me of 
telling lies?" 

"Only innocent wee ones," sez Condy; "and, 
more, by the same token, if your tricks are so 
clumsy and donny as your lies, it's but very indif- 
ferent thieves you are." 

"Then show us your slight-of-hand," sez the 
leader. "And if your skill is anything equal to 
your cheek, you will leave even Condy Corrigan 
a long way behind. Villain! show us a trick," sez 
he. 

"You've sent one of your men away to steal a 
sheep for a feast," sez Condy. "Now I have a kind 
of fancy for stealing the sheep from him without 
assaulting or molesting or doing anything to him, 
good, bad, or indifferent." 

The robbers looked at one another and shook 
their heads. 

"Well and good," se« the leader; "and if you 
do that we'll all apologize to you and make you 
master over us, but don't be trying to escape from 
us, or you might soon find that the mountain air 
was — well, bad for your health," sez he, laughing. 

So Condy started out 

The robbers only laughed at the idea of Condy 
doing a thing like that. 

They knew their comrade too well to think that 
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anyone could play such a trick upon him. So they 
began debating what kind of a reception they should 
give their visitor when he came back after having 
failed to steal the sheep. 

Condy did nat once pause until he was a mile 
or two from the headquarters of the robbers. Then 
taking off one of the top-boots that he wore he 
dropped it in the middle of the path over which 
the robber had to pass. Then he turned back. Half 
a mile nearer the headquarters he dropped the 
other top-boot. Then, concealing himself in a clump 
of heather, he waited. 

When the thief reached the first top-boot he 
let out an exclamation of surprise. He picked it 
up and examined it carefully; it wasn't every day 
he met with the like. But of what use was a single 
boot? He might as well have had one leg of 
a pair of trousers or one half of a pound note. 
So he looked about for the other boot, and failing 
to find it, he threw the other away, for it was no 
service to him. 

Well and good, the thief pursued his journey 
until he came to the second top-boot. When his 
eyes fell upon it he stood for a minute like a man 
in a trance. He picked it up and examined it all 
over, and saw it was the partner of the one he had 
left half a mile back. He wished he had fetched 
the other with him, but wishing was of little avail. 
So he said that he would go back for the other; 
and without more ado he tethered the sheep to a 
tree an<l off he went. 

Condy went and released the sheep, and made 
off for the abode of the robbers, 
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They were so amazed at his success that they 
would not believe him until their comrade walked 
into the middle of them and told them that he 
had lost the sheep, 

Sez Black Jack to the thief: 

"Yon deserve to be hanged for losing the sheep 
like that; so be off with yon and bring us back a 
fat sheep without delay. And if you come back 
with your two hands one as long as the other again 
you had better have your will made," sez he. 

When the thief had gone he turned to Condy. 

"That was cleverly done and I have never seen 
anything finer. You are a long-headed fellow, who- 
ever you are, but you cannot expect us to believe 
that you are Condy Corrigan." 

"Oh, I'm not the least particular what you be- 
lieve," sez he. "I promised to learn j'ou some 
tricks at your own trade, just to show what clumsy, 
awkward fellows you are." 

"Oh, aisy, aisy, my fine fellow," sez he; "but 
maybe you only did that trick by chance. But I'll 
bet fifty pounds you don't rob our comrade this 
time, and if you do we'll make an apology to you; 
and, moreover, if you do that you'll be honored 
and entertained like a king." 

"Well, I'll try, anyhow," sez Condy; and with- 
out another word he went off again. 

When he had gone the robbers began discussing 
the matter. They all agreed that he might as well 
try to steal the moon. If their comrade had lost 
the first sheep, he was sure to be more careful 
with this one, and, besides, he was not likely to 
forget their leader's warning. So the robbers said 
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that their visitor would likely be disappointed this 
time, and no mistake. 

Condy didn't pause till he came to the spot where 
the thief had lost the sheep, and then concealed 
himself in the heather. 

In a short time the thief came along, and when 
he was opposite Condy the latter began to imitate 
the bleating of a sheep, gone astray. The robber 
paused and listened. He had no doubt at all that 
this was the sheep he had lost. So he said in his 
own mind that it would be a good stroke of work 
if he succeeded in capturing it and bringing in 
both for the feast that the robbers were preparing. 
He tethered the second sheep to a tree, and began 
to look about for the first. He searched every- 
where, high and low, and when Condy saw him 
disappear behind a knoll he unloosed the sheep 
and off with him to the abode of the robbers. 

If Black Jack and his companions were amazed 
before, they were fifty times more amazed now. It 
was the most wonderful feat they had ever heard of, 
and they agreed one and all that nobody but Condy 
Corrigan could do it. So they axed his pardon for 
having doubted his word. They did not know how 
to show him honor enough. 

They feasted and caroused for three days and 
three nights, and at the end of that time Condy 
took his departure. He said he would never forget 
the pleasant time he had spent with them, in steal- 
ing the sheep and earning fifty pounds, and he 
promised to call on them if ever he passed the 
road again. And Black Jack vowed again and again 
that there wasn't a man in Ireland fit to wipe Condy 
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Corrigan's boots; he had more wit, and wisdom, 
and trickery, and knowledge in his head than them 
all. 

So Condy started oif again, and to every beg- 
gar and poor scholar that he met on the road he 
gate five pounds, until in a short time he hadn't a 
single penny of the fifty pounds. 
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1 Chapter VII I 

Sleekit Shaun Iroi 
Shrule 



7 vou e'.er chance to find yourself in a cer- 
tain village on the Galway coast, you should 
ask the old men concerning Condy Corrigan, 
They will be able to confirm some of these 
yarns of his exploits and relate new ones, 

Condy was always restless, always in search of 
fresh adventures. It's to his credit that he always 
took sides with the poor against the rich, and ^iwc 
a hand to people that were unjustly treated. 

He was going along a road id the west one day 
and wondering as he went whether he was going 
to have any more adventures. He overtook a man 
of middle age, and bade him the time of day. He 
noticed that the man was sad and moody, and he 
wanted to know the reason. They began talking, 
and the other out and told him the whole story. 

"I fell into the clutches of a scheming shop- 
keeper over there in Shrule," sez he, "and he left 
me robbed and beggared for life." 

"The black-hearted rascal!" sez Condy. "And 
he must have had a heart to ruin a dacent man 
like you." 

"He's the greatest schemer from this to Con- 
naught, and many a long mile lies between the 
two." 
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"He's a knave, anyhow," sez Condy; "but tell 
me the story, and, sure, even if I cannot help you, 
the telling of it will pass the road for us." 

"Well," sez the other, "the telling of it can do 
no harm, anyhow." 

"Last season was a very severe one," sez he. 
hitching the coat higher upon his shoulders, "and 
the crops failed, and we were very sorely pressed. 
We couldn't pay the rent, and the landlord couldn't 
wait. So we were in a tight corner. I asked the 
landlord for time to pay, but he told me I might 
as well ask for a lease of the moon. There was 
nothing for me to do, then, but sell off every four- 
footed baste about the house. You see, we had 
to pay the rent, and this was the only way we 
could do it." 

"Poor man!" sez Condy, "and you were very 
hard put upon, sure enough." 

"I wouldn't wish my worst enemy to meet with 
the like," sez the other. "So I collected all my 
cattle one morning and drove them out on the road. 
There was a fair in Shrule the next day, and 1 start- 
ed off for it. 

"Well, and when I was driving the bastes up 
the street of the town on the evening before the 
fair, who comes up to me but Sleekit Shaun of 
Shrule. He has a cloth shop at the head of the 
main street that is as big as a wee village itself. 
He would 'take in' St. Patrick himself if the holy 
man came across him. Nobody about Shrule would 
have any dealings with him, only them that are in 
his books; and they say he could not sleep sound 
in his bed at night if he hadn't cheated someone 
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during the day. Yoii would search for a week till 
you would meet with such a veg as Sleekit Shaun, 
and you might never meet with his equal. 

"But I am straying away from my story. I was 
coming up the street of Shrule, driving the cattle 
before me, when who should accost me but the 
rascal himself. They didn't misname him when 
they called him Sleekit Shaun; you might mistake 
him for a saint, he's so mild. Well, he put the 
talk on me, and asked me where I was driving the 
cattle. 

"'To the fair of Shrule,' sez I; and I com- 
menced and told him the whole story of my mis- 
fortune, the same as I have told it to you. 

"'I'm heart-sorry for you, dacent man, and my 
conscience cannot allow to let you pass without 
doing something to help you. What do you think, 
now, if I bought the cattle myself?' 

"'Oh, your honor,' sez I, 'I would like it, indeed.' 

"'Then,' sez he (the polished rascal!), 'first and 
foremost, what price would you be putting on the 
best and worst bastes you have?' 

"I paused for a little while before making him an 
answer, and I looked at the best amongst them, 
and then I looked at the worst, and sez I, 'I 
would take seven pound.' 

"'It's a bargain,' sez he; 'and I'll give you your 
own axing for them, the way you cannot say after- 
ward that 1 took you in. But I'm very particular 
in all my bargains,' sez he, again, 'and you must 
sign an agreement in presence of a witness that 
you'll take seven pounds for the best and worst 
beasts you have.' 
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'"Oh, well and good,' sez I; *and since you are 
so particular in your dealings I have no objection 
to sign the agreement.' 

"So he fetched me in, and I signed the agree- 
ment, and he handed me the seven pound. I thank- 
ed him very kindly, and I asked him whether 
he would not buy the remainder of the cattle. In 
that instant he flew into a terrible passion. 

'"Bad scran to you for an open thief,' sez he. 
'and do you want to rob me? I bought the best 
and worst of your cattle, and sure that is them 
all.' 

"'Whatl' sez I. 'Do you mean to say that you 
bought my thirteen bastes for seven pounds?' 

"He laughed merrily. 'It's down in black and 
white,' sez he, 'and in presence of a witness, too! 
The best and the worst meant them all, and if you 
have been a fool, why, it's nearly time you should 
begin to learn sense.' 

"In all the dead days of the world no man was 
ever in such a state as I was at that minute. If 
the skies had fallen on top of me I could not have 
been more amazed, I saw how I had been duped 
and deceived, and I thought of the wee children 
ai liome. and of their mother, and when I did I 
could have strangled the villain. But for their sakes 
1 concealed my anger, and began to plead with 
him, and I begged and implored of him not to ruin 
me out and out, and send everyone belonging to 
me adrift on the world. He had a heart like the 
heart of a whinstone rock, and all my begging and 
beseeching was tn vain. 
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"And when I turned away from his door there 
was only black ruin staring me straight in the face." 

"It's a sad story," sez Condy, "and I think I 
may be able to assist you to be even with that 
imp in Shrule." 

"He's very clever." sez the other, "and I'm great- 
ly afraid that you would only get yourself into 
trouble on account of me. He would make up a 
scheme to hang a man while you would be saying 
your prayers." 

"Well," sez Condy, "he'll want to have all his 
wits about him if he upsets my plans Nobody 
has ever got the better of me. If you do what 1 
tell you, I'll get you the cattle back, and the price 
.of them, too, and as much money into the bargain 
as will pay your rent for ten years to come," 

"I would do anything, except steal, or kill a 
man. to get all that, and if you get me even with 
him I'll never forget it to you the longest and the 
shortest day of my life." 

"Then wait and see," sez Condy; "and omit no- 
thing. First and foremost, you must cut off one of 
your big toes." 

"Whatl" sez the other, staring at him. "Cut off 
my big toe?" and he looked Condy all over in a 
dazed, wondering manner. "Why should I do that?" 

"Vou must not be asking such questions," sez 
Condy, "and if you do ask them 1 won't answer 
Ihe:ii, so it amounts to the same thing. You must 
cut off your big toe before you can be equal with 
Shaun." 

The other was silent. He was thinking whether 
he should agree to this madcap scheme of Condy's, 
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and at the same time he was trying to puzzle out 
what mysterious connection there could be between 
his poor toe and being avenged on the cloth merch- 
ant. Again, he was not sure but Condy would fail 
in his plans. Then, sez he: 

"Suppose I cut off my toe, what then? Maybe 
you'll be asking me to cut off my head nextl" 

"I'll ask nothing of the sort," sez Condy, "and 
you should not forget your poor wife and your in- 
nocent children waiting for you at home." 

Condy knew how to stir him up. 

The poor man hesitated no longer. 

"I'll cut off my toe with the greatest delight if 
you'll will make me equal with that veg, and I 
would cut off every toe on my feet." 

So he went away and cut off the toe (he would 
almost have consented to cut the head off himself 
with the same object), and he asked Condy what 
he was to do next. 

"You are to go away to Siigo and bury your 
toe in presence of some reliable witness, and then 
come back to me with all speed," 

Condy put his hand in his pocket as he spoke, 
and handed the other a handful of the gold he 
had taken from the master thief at the beginning 
of his career. He told him to pay the landlord 
his rent, and give the remainder of the money to 
his wife, and not to tell anyone of his extraordi- 
jiary errand. The poor man was beside himself 
with joy. He could hardly believe his senses, and 
he fingered the gold all over, and plucked violently 
at his hair (he was afraid he was dreaming) to make 
sure that all was reality. 
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Well, all fared well, as the story-books say, and 
the poor man paid his rent, and buried his toe and 
carried out to the very last letter all Condy's 
directions. When he came back, Condy had a 
new suit of clothes for him, the like of which he 
had not seen for many a long day, and a false 
beard. Condy was dressed up like a gentleman 
himself, and, faix, it only needed the fine apparel 
to make htm a real gentleman at any time. 

The two of them did not once stop till they 
arrived in the town of Shrule, and the first place 
they made for was Sleekit Shaun's grand shop. 
Begob, and the old rap was as attentive to them 
as if they were princes. He bid them a kindly 
welcome to Shrule, and asked them how he could 
sarve their honors. 

"Oh, that'll be all right," sez Condy. "We're 
two merchants all way from Dublin, and we are going 
to retire from business and build a mansion con- 
venient to Shrule. Only you need not let that out, 
for if it was known we had so much money, we 
would be charged a king's ransom for ground to 
build our mansion." 

"It'll never pass my lips, your honors," sez the 
veg, making a courtesy to the ground; "and if I 
can assist you in any manner or way, just command 
me," sez he. 

"Oh, that'll be all right," sez Condy, "We want 
to buy fine clothing, and furniture," — taking a Look 
round the shop — "and household utensils of every 
kind and shape, and brushes, and ovens, and yards 
of silk and satin, and the de'el knows what else." 
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Sleekit Shaun smiled placidly, and made another 
obsequious courtesy. 

"If I can sarve your honors by any means or 
way, just command me, 1 have the cheapest and 
the best silks and satins from here to Dublin; and 
as for ovens, and pots, and furniture, and all things 
and articles of that description, you couldn't get 
the beat of mine from here to the end of the 
world," sez he. 

"Well and good." sez Condy. "And the first 
thing we want is a sofa the length of my friend's 
arms here." 

The lad looked at him strangely when he said 
that, and Condy was in dread lest he should suspect 
their scheme. 

"Come, come, sir," sez he, as haughtily as a 
lord, "and what are you staring at? No doubt, it's 
not the way they order things down here in Shruie, 
but it's all the custom in the great shops in Dublin." 
He pulled out a handful of gold coins as he spoke, 
and jingled them in front of the old fellow's eyes. 
"How much for the sofa?" sez he. 

"I'll take ten pounds for the largest sofa in my 
shop." 

"Well and good," sez Condy, handing him over 
the money; "but you must write down the bargain 
in black and white. I'm a very particular man, 
and I must have a written agreement for every- 
thing." 

So he wrote out an agreement, and agreed to 
supply a sofa as long as the gentleman's arms for 
ten pounds sterling, which bargain, by the way, 
gave him a trifle of seven pounds clear profit. 
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"Well and good," sez Condy, reading over the 
agreement carefully; "and now I want to see a web 
of your best silk." 

Sleekit Shaun showed them the finest web of 
silk he had under his roof. 

"How much will you take for a length of it?" 
sez Condy, seemingly as careless as if he were buy- 
ing a pennyworth of salt. 

"And what is the length to be, your honor?" 
sez the other. 

"Oh," sez Condy, looking at his companion, 
"the length is to be from my friend's left ear to 
his right big toe." 

Sleekit Shaun looked at Condy's companion, too. 

"It's a grand silk, out and out," sez he, "and 
your friend is a tall fellow, and the price will be 
thirty shillings," sez he. 

"H'm!" sez Condy, hesitatingly, "it's a purty 
high figure. But we'll not dispute the point with 
you, and here's the money, and put down the bar- 
gain in writing," sez he. 

He took the money, and wrote down the bar- 
gain, that he would take thirty shillings for a length 
of green silk of the first quality, to extend from 
the gentleman's left ear to his right big toe. 

Condy examined the agreement carefully, and 
put it away in his pocket. Then he faced Sleekit 
Shaun, and burst out laughing in his face. 

"Measure out the length of silk." sez he, "and 
begin at once, for I'm thinking that by the time 
you finished that job you'll be fit for the grave," 
sez he. 
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"What?" sez the lad. "What do you mean, at 
all?" 

"Only this, that my friend's right big toe is 
buried at Sligo." 

"Eh!" sez the other, feebly, and the eyes were 
rolling about tn his head, the same as if they were 
on pivots. 

"Ha, ye oul' limb of mischief," sez Condy, "and 
you have met with your deserts at last." 

"But, aisy, my good man," sez the other; "and 
maybe — maybe (the doubting old veg!) — maybe 
your friend's toe is not so far away, after all." 

So Condy ordered his companion to take off 
his shoes and when he saw that the big toe was 
missing, he nearly fell down on the floor. 

"Och, I'm ruined and robbed!" 

"The more of that to you," sez Condy, at the 
same time pulling the false beard from his com- 
panion's face. When the wretch saw who was in 
it, he turned as paie as marble, and he knew then 
why they had adopted this wily method of being 
avenged on him. 

"I'll be ruined and robbed, and made a pauper 
of," sez he, wringing his hands and pulling his hair. 

"Well, if you have been an omadhun [fool]," 
sez Condy, repeating the exact words the old villain 
himself had used after he robbed the poor man of his 
cattle — "if you have been an 1 omadhun, why, it's 
nearly time you should begin to learn sense," 

"You long-headed scoundrel," sez the other glar- 
ing fiercely at him, "and who are you, at all? And 
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when I come to think over it, you must be either 
the de'el himself or Condy Corrigan," 

"Well, I'm not the de'el anyhow," sez Condy, 
laughing. "But begin to fulfil your bai^ain this 
instant," sez he, "or I'll have you thrown out of 
house and home. A bargain's a bargain and we 
have it under your own handwriting." 

It was as good as a circus to listen to Sleekit 
Shaun and Condy for the next hour. He threat- 
ened and juggled, and tried to take in Condy in 
some way or other, and when that scheme failed 
him, he whined and begged for mercy, and im- 
plored them to save him, and that he would never 
again take in any man or woman to the day of 
his death. 

"Look here," sez Condy, "and I'll tell you the 
only terms we'll accept of. You must give a great 
feast to the poor of the parish, and spend fifty 
pounds on it; and you must give the beggars that 
attend the feast fifty pounds more; and you must 
give a pound into the bargain for everyone in 
Shrule to drink to your health and prosperity, and 
a hundred pounds to my friend here to pay his 
rent for many a day to come; and you must give 
him his cattle as well, and make a public apology 
to everyone you ever 'took in' the presence of all 
the people in Shrule." 

"Oh, oh!" sez the rascal, "I could never agree 
to that." 

"Well and good," sez Condy, "and you can 
please yourself about that. If you don't agree to 
these terms we'll auction you out. root and branch, 
foot and fur, and leave you by the roadside." 
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"Oh. ohi" whined the old fellow. 

"Oh, oh," sez Condy, "and if you don't make 
up your mind this instant you'll never get another 
chance. So be quick about it." 

"I agree," sez he, falling down by his counter 
as limp as a wet blanket. 



It was the strangest affair that ever, was heard 
of in Shrule. There was a grand feast for the poor, 
and fifty pounds for the beggars; and the far-off 
people who heard it would not believe it to be true 
till they had come all the way to see the wonder- 
ful sight. And everybody in Shrule who wished 
was at liberty to drink to Sleekit Shaun's health 
•—at his own expense, too — and the old villain 
himself came out on the street and made a public 
apology to everyone he had wronged, or swindled, 
or 'took in' in his day — and, faix, their name was 
legion. And the poor man whom he robbed came 
out and to!d them his story, and showed them his 
hundred and seven pounds and his cattle. Eveiy- 
one was delighted at the way the rascal had been 
treated, and no one was sorry for his misfortune 
at all. And the people of Shrule carried Condy 
Corrigan round the town on their shoulders, and 
had a torchlight procession, and speeches, and a 
lot of other things, and no king ever got such a 
reception from the townspeople. 

So all's well that ends well, and next morning 
saw Condy trudging out of the town, singing as 
merrily as the lark, and his conscience as light as air. 
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' ANY a man matched his wit E^ainst 
Condy in his day. Some of them high- 
up fellows, more of them low down, 

^^ but the result was always the same, — 

Condy came out first. 

There was a conceited young English lord who 
was on a shooting trip to Ireland at this time. 
He was the proudest and cheekiest chap you could 
meet with if you started out to travel over the 
globe. He thought Ireland was the most miserable 
place in the world, and the Irish the meanest people 
— mostly fools and knaves who were no good for 
anything. The English (according to him) were 
grand, and cleanly, and clever, and witty, and dear 
knows what else; but as for the Irish, they were be- 
neath contempt. 

Now, the young lord was staying in Ireland at 
this time with some far-out friends on his mother's 
side. They were great, high-up people, to be sure; 
but they had lived long enough in the country to 
know how kindly hearted and brave the peasants 
were, and it went against their grain to hear the Eng- 
lish chap always malevogging, and slogging, and 
whacking, and abusing the character of the Irish. 
They did not know what to do at all. They couldn't 
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— at least, one of the other guests of the house 
couldn't — bear with the Englishman's slander any 
longer, and at the same time they couldn't well 
begin to argue and dispute with him; or maybe 
openly insult him, and he a guest under their roof. 
So they tried to put up with his talk as well as 
they could, and they all endeavored to keep the con- 
versattou on other topics. But it was all to no pur- 
pose. The young Lord was full of Ireland to the 
throat, and his head was full of it — aye, and may- 
be his boots, too, and he couldn't talk of anything 
else; and from morning till night he wouldn't have 
a kind or a pleasant word for the poor Irish. 

Now, you have all met a fellow like that in your 
day, and you know how you longed to box'his ears, 
or give him a kicking, or send him to a school to 
learn manners. There are some people who would 
make a holy saint lose his soul, and the young lord 
was one of them. You would rather be after giv- 
ing him a sound drubbing any day than marrying ' 
the eldest daughter of the Lord High Mayor of 
Dublin. 

One day they were out shooting, and one of 
the boys, sez he: 

"Did you ever hear of Condy Corngan?" 

"No," sez the other back again; "and it won't 
be any loss to me, I suppose, if I never hear about 
him. Did he kill anyone?" 

BegobI and that made the young man real an- 
gry, and sez he: 

"Condy Corrigan is given up by one and all to 
be the cleverest man in England, Irelai.d, or Scot- 
land." 
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"What?" sezthe other, opening his eyes as wide 
as his mouth. "And is it some ignorant bog-trot- 
ter that I have never even heard of that you would 
be calling the cleverest man in the two islands? 
I'm ashamed of you!" sez he, as haughtily as you 
please. 

"Oh, well and good," sez the other; "and I'm 
willing to stake fifty pounds that Condy Corrigan 
will outwit yourself, and make a fool and a laugh- 
ing stock of you into the bargain." 

The young lord said he would accept the chal- 
lenge in a thousand welcomes. He was as mad as 
a March hare to have himself pitted against a low, 
common fellow like Condy Corrigan, him that was 
a great lord; but he could not get out of the mat- 
ter very well"; and he accepted it. He said to him- 
self that it was impossible for an ignorant peasant 
who knew nothing to get the better of him, who 
was educated and crammed with learning, and shook 
and then cramnned again, at one of the great Eng- 
lish colleges. A bog-trotter against a lord! It was 
too nonsensical! So he began to congratulate him- 
self already uport winning his friend's fifty pounds 
and confounding the cleverest man in Ireland; and 
he laughed in his'own mind, thinking what a good 
story it would be -with which to entertain the oth- 
er great lords when he went back to England. 

Well, and the boy managed to send word to 
Condy. Corrigan to come immediately to him. for 
that there was an impudent English lord who looked 
upon the Irish as little better than savages, and 
who was making thetn all miserable at the big house 
by his discourse. He ,sent him word of all the 
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lord had said, good and bad, and he forgot noth- 
ing, and he asked Condy to come with all speed, 
and that everyone belonging to him would be 
obliged to him forever and a day longer. 

You may be sure that Condy wasn't over wel 
pleased when the messenger told him all. So he 
said that he would be after him pell-mell, and it would 
be a sorry figure the young lord would cut when 
he was done with him. 

Condy didn't lose any time in coming. He went 
about the grand demesne and through the woods 
and over the hills, and he came upon a little lake. 
The sight of the lake gave him a good idea, and 
then he sent word to the young man telling him 
what be was to do. 

Next day the young lord and his friend set out 
on a long walk up the hills. It had been arranged 
so well that the young lord suspected nothing, for 
he was not expecting Condy for a few days more. 
It was a pretty place, with miles of heather on 
either side of them, and the heather blossoming 
like unto a sea of blue. At last they halted to 
rest themselves; and when they were discussing 
the country, and the game, and good shooting, and 
other things, who comes up to them as by accident, 
but Condy Corrigan, and him dressed for all the 
world like if peasant. 

"The top o' the morning to your honor," sez 
he, not appearing to have any acquaintance with 
any of them, "And you would travel far in Eng- 
land before you would meet with such grandeur as 
this" — indicating with his finger the scenery, the 
view, and the mountains looming up behind. 
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The young lord was rather o^ended at his dis- 
paraging reference to his country, and sez he: 

"What do you know about England, sir?" 

"Faix, then, your honor, and thanks be to God 
for the same, and I know nothing at ail about it. 
They say it's no great shakes of a place, anyhow." 

"Just like your deuced impudence," sez the young 
lord, "to be criticising places you have never seen. 
It isn't such a good country as this^for donkeys," 
sez he, trying to make a joke, 

Condy saw that the matter had gone far enough 
for his purpose, and sez he: 

"Begob, and you have the laugh over me this 
time; but what 1 meant, sir, was that there are no 
such scenery and wonders in England." 

"Oh, well, the scenery is passable," sez thfi oth- 
er, condescendingly; "but as for the wonders — ex- 
cept the pigs, and their masters — well, these are 
the only wonders 1 have seen." 

It put bard on Condy to pass over an insult like 
this, but it was part of his plan. 

"Maybe your honor hasn't had time to see any of 
our wonders yet? Now, what would your honor say 
if I fetched you to a weeny lake up the moun- 
tains a bit, and it not a hundred yards across, and 
if one of you were on this side and one on the oth 
er side, you could not hear each other's voices a- 
cross?" 

"Nonsense!" sez the young lord. "Some super- 
stition, maybe. It's altogether opposed to science 
and common sense." 

"But it's no nonsense," sez Condy, "and I can 
prove it to your honor. Ask anyone in the par- 
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ish if I'm telling a lie, and there's many a knowl- 
edgeable man in it." 

"It's superstitious rubbish," sez the other, get- 
ting irritated. "As you say the belief is a com- 
mon one, if you guide us to the spot, I'll prove to 
the satisfaction of yourself and all your benighted 
superstitious neighbors (Heaven pity them!) that 
it's only an old housewife's fable," 

"Well and good," sez Condy; "and I'll show 
you to the very spot, and then you'll be of a dif- 
ferent opinion." 

The young lord did not deign to pursue the ar- 
gument further just then. He bade Condy to lead 
the way, and himself and his friend followed. 

They soon came in sight of the lake — a small 
sheet of mountain water, daintily gathered in the 
lap of the bleak hills. As brief as had been the 
lord's visit to the country, he had seen dozens of 
similar sights, and he began to feel amused at the 
absurd legend, and to pity the misguided people 
who could put any belief in such things. So he 
said that he would soon show him how silly the 
superstition was. He told Condy to remain with 
his friend on the near aide of the lake, and that 
they were to answer him when he should call to 
them. And off he went. 

Condy and the young man laughed their skin- 
ful as soon as the lord's back was turned. Condy 
said he had never met with such a silly omadbun, 
and many a one he had met. 

When the young lord reached the other side of 
the lake he stopped, and shouted at the top of his 
voice, "Hello! hello!" 
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Condy and his companion feigned not to hear 
him, and then he shouted louder and louder. But 
they made no sign. He got angry at that, and he 
fairly screamed, "Confound it, are you both deaf? 
Hello! hello! Do you not hear me?" 

But not a motion or a sign did the two make, 
Begob, and the young lord, for all his talk about 
science and common sense, was in a maze then. He 
did not understand what could be the meaning of 
it at all. But, all the same, he would not confess 
that it was as Condy had told him until he had 
tried further. So when he had shouted and shouted 
til! the tears stood out in his eyes, he gave it up, 
and came back to them. 

"Is it possible," sez he, looking them all over — 
'is it possible that you didn't hear me call?" 

"Hear you call?" sez Condy, doubtingly; "and 
isn't it a shame for a clever gentleman like your- 
self to be taking a hand at a poor, ignorant man 
like me? You didn't call at all," sez he; "but, faix, 
it would have been all the same if you had, for, as 
I told you before, no voice has ever traveled over 
the lake." 

The young lord did not know what to make of 
it at all. Whoever heard of the like? If it was 
true, it was the greatest wonder of the world; but 
he wasn't quite convinced yet. So he sez to Condy: 

"You must go around to the other side of the 
lake this time, and shout your best, and I'll stay 
on this side myself to see whether the thing is real- 
ly true." 

So Condy went off to the distant side of the 
lake, and when he reached the right place he be- 
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gan to make all kinds of hideous contortions with 
his face, and open his mouth, the same as if he 
was calling out at the top of his voice. But for 
all that he never made a souQd, the veg! The young 
lord on the opposite side was lost in wonder and 
amazement. He fairly believed that Condy was 
straining every voca! nerve without result. And 
he did not know under the sun what to make of 
the mystery. He had never read or heard of such 
a phenomenon. He shouted to Condy, but Condy 
look no heed, but went on with his facial contor- 
tions. At last he went around, and, discarding 
speech for the first time, beckoned Condy to come 
back to them again. 

But he wasn't even satisfied then — it was hard 
to satisfy the same lad — and he went round the 
lake and stood at all corners of it, and tried to 
make his voice heard by Condy and his friend on 
the opposite side. But he might as well have been 
a drunken fiddler playing jigs to milestones. He 
couldn't hear them, and they didn't seem to hear 
him, no matter where he stood or what he did. 

You never seen such a puzzled man in your life- 
time. If the earth had opened to swallow he could 
not have been more amazed. So sez he to Condy: 

"I have to ax your pardon, my good man, for 
doubting your word, but this is the greatest wonder 
in the whole world," sez he, "I traveled all over 
Europe, and Germany, and the wilds of America, 
and the backwoods of Africa, and the de'el knows 
how many other outlandish towns and places I've 
seen. They were strange and very strange one and 
all, but none of them were anything like this. It'll 
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create a tremendous sensation," sez he, "and great 
lords and their ladies will be coming in droves from 
all parts to see it, and eminent scientists and scholars 
will be flocking here to investigate, it, and the like 
of the amazement it will cause was never heard of 
since Adam was in the garden. Here's five sover- 
eigns for you," sez he to Condy, "and meet me 
here again in a week's time and I'll give you five 
more." And with that he made off for the grand 
castle as hard as he could go. 

As he went along he began to dilate to the oth- 
er guests upon the extraordinary discovery he had 
made. It would make his name known near and far. 
That fellow with the windy name who was all the 
craze in London society since he lost himself in 
discovering the East Pole and the modest gentle- 
man with the name that would remind you of a 
certain process of weak milk who had discovered 
a nostrum to make hair grow in two seconds on 
bald heads — their feats would pale into insig- 
nificance compared with his. Already he could 
imagine himself carried shoulder high round the 
club, and his picture on the front page of the il- 
lustrated papers, and his lodging blockaded and 
barricaded and snowed up by visiting cards, and 
invitations, and letters of congratulations, and print- 
ed proofs of his life and career, and cartloads of 
newspaper cuttings, and a children's food manu- 
facturer on his knees in the street below, begging 
him to accept a million a year to let them say 
that he had been brought up on Bilberry's Oats. 
These were a few of the pictures that filled his 
mind as he hurried to the castle. 
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He sent word to his friends that they might 
not expect him for dinner that day, that he had 
several important letters to write, and, furthermore, 
that he had made a most wonderful discovery, the 
particulars of which he would announce to them 
later in the evening. It will be noted that the gen- 
tleman in his modesty gave no credit whatsoever 
to his friend and, faix. nothing could have pleased 
the same lad better. 

Well, and he sat down in his room and began 
to think calmly upon what was best to be done. 
He had no doubt at all that his discovery would 
create a perfect sensation. Now, he would have 
liked to invite over all his old pals and clubmates 
and college friends before the sensation would lit- 
erally burst like an avalanche upon a humdrum, 
easy-going world. But how could this be done? 
They were scattered in all arts and parts, and it 
would take him weeks to write invitations and ex- 
planations to the whole of them, and, perhaps, in 
the meantime his friend (he was beginning to sus- 
pect him .of some malicious, silent design) might 
take steps to claim the discovery for himself. No, 
he must lose no time. Then he bethought him of 
a better way, under which no one could deprive 
him of any of the honor. 

He took pen and paper and wrote out a lengthy 
communication to his old science master at the col- 
lege. He began by informing him that he was neither 
mad nor merry, but just sober and sane, and he pro- 
ceeded to unravel one by one the incidents of his 
remarkable adventure. He proved and demonstrated 
in ten different ways that the miracle was perfect 
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in every feature and particular, and there could 
be no room for doubt. And he wound up by be- 
seeching the professor to come without an instant's 
delay by special coach and train and boat, and 
not to let monetary consideration stand in his way 
at all. He prophesied that, next to himself, the 
professor would be the most feted man in all London, 
and that he could write a learned book upon the 
subject, and make his fortune and become an earl, 
and buy an estate and give up the teaching pro- 
fession for good and forever. 

So far so good. He knew that it was utterly 
impossible within the time now at his disposal to 
write to all his friends. But he decided to let them 
know by other means. There was an old college 
chum of his upon thestaffof oneof the great London 
papers, and he wrote him everything about the mys- 
tery. Page after page he covered, describing the 
place and the country and the precise locality of 
the lake, and the color of the skies, and the gray 
of the hills, and the nature of the roads, and the 
remoteness of the spot, and there was nothing that 
his mind or fancy could suggest that he didn't tell 
him. And he reminded him,- moreover, of the ex- 
treme importance of the information that he was be- 
ing made the special distinguished medium of con- 
veying to the public. He even dropped a vague 
hint of what the opposition paper would pay for 
it, and he told him the headings he was to put to it, 
and, finally, where he would get his photograph. 
Then, having addressed and sealed the envelopes, 
he rang for a servant and dispatched him with all 
haste to the nearest post-office. 
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For the whole of the next day the young lord 
was in a perfect frenzy of excitement lest some- 
thing or other should go wrong. If his letters 
should go astray, or somebody else forestall him 
in the discovery! These were his devouring thoughts. 
He shut himself up in his room, on the plea of 
having a bad headache or something, and he saw 
nobody except the butler, and all day long and 
well into the night paced from end to end of the 
chamber, like a man who was already under the 
shadow of the gallows. 

Next day the word went among the other guests 
of the young lord's strange discovery. Begob, and 
you could tie every one of them with astrawwith the 
way ihey laughed and held their sides and then 
laughed again. And when he came into dinner they 
began to question him, one after another, and one 
would say it was the most marvelous discovery of the 
age, and another would say that it would discredit 
the scientists for life and forever. Now and again 
some of them would not be able to conceal their 
mirth any longer, and they would heartily laugh 
out, apparently at nothing, and they laughed so fre- 
quently at, seemingly, their own fancies, that it 
soon became the trouble of the world finding ex- 
cuses for it all, Begob, and and the young lord 
began to be a wee bit suspicious. He knew that 
the other folks were up to some mischief or oth- 
er, and by the way they asked this, that, and the 
other thing about the mysterious lake, and what 
name he would give it, and whether he wouldn't 
float a company to exploit it, he began to suspect 
that bis discovery was the whole cause of their mirth- 
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And when a favorable opportunity presented itself he 
left them and off with him to the hills. 

He didn't stop till he came to the lake. A 
peasant was looking after his sheep close beside it, and 
the young lord saw that this would be a good op- 
portunity for finally testing the matter. Going up 
to the man, sez he: 

"Do you live about here, my good man?" 

"I do," sez the man. "I was born here." 

"Then you must have often heard the strange 
legend connected with your lake there — that human 
voices cannot travel over its waters?" 

The man looked strangely at him. 

"And where did a stranger like you hear that?" 
sez he. 

"Oh, it's gone al! over the world by this time," 
sez the lord, "and I came to see if it was really 
true." 

The peasant burst out laughing. 

"Oh, may mischief attend you, Condy Corrigan!" 
sez he, apparently addressing a third party. "And, 
sure, the de'el himself couldn't be up to your tricks." 

"What?" sez the other, getting pale, and sud- 
denly remembering his bet. "What has Condy 
Corrigan to do with this?" 

"Troth, and the rascal has everything to do with 
it, your honor," the man went on. "You see, there 
was a simple young lord at the castle below, and 
he used to be always saying how ignorant and 
foolish the Irish were, and Condy took this manes 
of showing who the real fool was. Condy is a veg 
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out and out, and, sure, even if this witless young 
bost'hoon?" 

"Bosthoon?" sez the other, "And what is a 
bos th con?" 

"Well, your honor, and it's a bit of an omadhun 
and a bit of a clown and the whole of a fool roll- 
ed into one," 

To the day of his death the young lord could 
never understand why he didn't strangle that fel- 
low at that moment. But whatever the reason, he 
merely thanked the man, then turned on his heel, 
and back with him to the castle. 

And as he went along, he consigned — mentally, 
of course — Condy Corrigan to another region, and 
he could fancy himself giving him a choice of how 
he was to die; and he could imagine himself, again, 
ordering a slab to be put above the rascal's grave, 
with "Here lies the body of the Irish villain who 
was run through the body by the famous young 
Earl of L " cut in huge letters on the top of it 

He sent off letters and telegrams to the journal- 
ists and the professor, telling them to stay at home, 
that it was all a mistake and a blunder, and that 
science did not err, after all. 

But the telegram was too late for the journal- 
ist. He was already in the country, flying by spe- 
cial conveyances of every kind "regardless of ex- 
pense" to his old school friend. What he said 
when he reached the place, and found that he had 
all his journey and expense and anxiety and expecta- 
tions for nothing, I cannot tell, but I don't think 
it could have been a prayer, anyhow. He wired 
to his paper to have the strange story contradicted 
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in the next issue, and not to forget to say that it was 
written and communicated by the young Eart of 
L himself. 

He found the young lord in a perfect fury. He 
was jumping about like a maniac, muttering some 
strange threats about Condy Corrtgan and the oth- 
er guest, who, having arranged the whole affair, 
promptly decamped. The journalist told him that 
he was disgraced forever in all the clubs in Lon- 
don, and was the laughing-stock of England. That 
made him twice as mad, and he behaved in such a 
terrible manner out and out that, in order to pac- 
ify him, the newspaper man said he had conceived 
of a plan by which he could not alone restore 
himself in the favor of his friends and the public 
but also be amply avenged on the scoundrel Condy 
Corrigan. 

He told him to invite Condy to a duel. 

"The very thing," sez the young lord smiling — 
"the very thing! If he refuses to meet me, it will 
show my valor and — his cowardice; and if he does 
consent to meet me — well his chance'll be a poor 
one." 

"I'll wait and see it out," sez the journalist a- 
gain. Begob, and if the truth was known, he didn't 
care a rap if the young lord was at the back of 
Timbuctoo so long as he got a sensation for his 
paper. 

So the young lord sat down and wrote an in- 
vitation to Condy Corrigan. calling him a coward 
and other vile names, and asking him to meet 
him in a duel with open swords inside of seven 
days. 
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ter was in finding a means of conveying 
the challenge to Condy Corrigan. Condy 

J_L "Stayed everywhere in general and no- 
where in particular. 

This drawback was a sad disappointment to the 
journalist who did not give a straw whether Condy 
killed the lord or the lord killed Condy, so long as 
he got the news for his paper. For if the young 
lord was in bad grace with his friends over his es- 
capade in Ireland, the newspaper man was on the 
verge of dismissal by his employers over the article 
he had furnished. Therefore both of them looked 
upon a duel as a blessing. 

So they put their heads together that evening, 
the two ot them, and thought out a means of send- 
ing the challenge to Condy. 

"Why not send it to this friend who made the 
bet with you?" sez the newspaper man, "If he 
could find out Condy Corrigan then, he should be 
able to find him out now, and give you satisfaction; 
and if he doesn't find him out — well, just lay it into 
him thick and heavy, and give hini to understand 
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what a lot of men you killed in your time in this 
way, and that you never once failed." 

The young lord thought it was an excellent plan. 
So he sent word to his friend, telling him that he 
wished to have satisfaction out of Condy Corrigan. 
He invited Condy to fight a duel on horseback, 
with drawn swords, any day within a week, and 
he dropped a sly hint that if Condy wasn't forth- 
coming at the end of that time the friend might be 
added to the list of the other men that he (the 
young lord) had put out of pain in his day. 

Well and good, and the friend duly conveyed 
the message to Condy. It was a great surprise for 
both of them, and the boy appeared to be greatly 
alarmed for the trouble he had brought upon the 
other. 

"Oh, never mind that at all," sez Condy, as 
jovially as if it were an invitation to a wedding. 

"Did you ever handle a sword?" sez he. 

"Never," sez Condy. 

"And the young lord is said to have no equal at 
the business. He says he killed a dozen men in his 
time." 

"Oh, well," sez Condy again, "and we'll give him 
the opportunity of putting the fear of the end of the 
world out of the thirteenth. There's luck in odd 
numbers, they say." 

"He'll kill you, for sartin." 

"I'll chance that," sez Condy, "and I came out 
of many a tight corner in my time. Only the duel 
must be fought on the fair green in the village 
on the evening of the fair, and we must send word 
near and far, for everyone to come to see the 
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great fight between Condy Corrigan and the high- 
up English lord." 

"Everything will be arranged to your "satisfac- 
tion," sez the other. 

So the two of them sat down and wrote out a 
reply, saying that Condy Corrigan, Esquire, pedlar 
and master thief of all Ireland, had much pleasure 
in accepting the young lord's challenge to a duel 
on horseback with swords, and that the aforesaid 
Corrigan, Esquire, had selected the public fair green 
as the spot, and the evening of the fair as the 
time. And they said, moreover, that Condy hoped 
to give him satisfaction to his heart's content, 
and that they hoped very sincerely, for the sake 
of good sport, that he didn't kill the other twelve 
men — on paper; and that great an omadhun and 
clown as the young lord had proved to be in the 
matter of his famous discovery. Condy hoped to 
prove him a still greater coward before the duel 
was over. 

When the lord read Condy's reply, he nearly 
went crazy. Begob, and the newspaper man was 
more afraid of him losing his senses than his life, 
anyhow. He danced and jumped round the room, all 
the while reviling the cheek and impudence of Condy 
Corrigan. He had twitted him with being a fool 
and a clown and accused him of telling lies, and 
even insinuated that he was a coward. In all the 
days of his life he had never been insulted so grossly 
and so openly, and by a master thief, too! He 
was for buckling on his sword there and then, and go- 
ing straight to Condy Corrigan and running him 
through the heart; but the journalist, after a lot of 
talk, persuaded him to wait. 
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From that day out the duel was the common 
talk of the whole country. Condy and his friend 
posted up written notices upon alt the dead walls 
and stone ditches for miles round telling how Condy 
Corrigan, the master thief of all Ireland, was to 
fight a duel with Lord L— , the great, high-up 
nobleman, whose late marvelous discovery was the 
whole talk of the world of science. And the no- 
tices specified, moreover, all of Condy's remarkable 
achievements, from robbing the master thief to fool- 
ing the King of Benbo, and deludhering the land- 
lord of the Head Inns, and Sleekit Shaun, and 
the Lord High Mayor of Dublin, and the red-head- 
ed farmer, and a lot of other things besides. 

And worse than all, one of the members of the 
young lord's club in London came to hear oi it, 
and he told the others, and in the end the a^air 
got into the London papers. From that day jorth 
to the day appointed for the duel the young lord 
received bundles of letters from this chum and 
that one, and from his friends and aunts and school- 
fellows, and owners of menageries and waxworks 
and shows, and the proprietor of a circus, and from 
other people with whom he had only a nodding 
acquaintance. His aunt's letters contained passion- 
ate entreaties to abandon the proposed duel, and 
not further disgrace his name and everyone belong- 
ing to him by fighting with a notorious thief. Some 
of the chums wanted to know whether he require- 
ed a second, and the others sarcastically axed for 
some keepsake or other. The owner of the men- 
agerie offered to pay him a thousand a week for 
a six month's tour if he could only hand him over the 
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wild Irishman after wounding him. The wax works 
man wanted to make life-size figures of the two dis- 
putants, whilst the circus proprietor was willing to 
pay an enormous sum down for the privilege of 
exhibiting the victorious combatant; it didn't mat- 
ter to him in the least which of the two it should 
be. These letters and communications enraged the 
young lord beyond description, and made him more 
determined than ever of settling matters with Condy 
Corrigan. If by any chance the duel did not come 
off now, everybody would believe him to be as cow- 
ardly as he had been foolish. 

Well, and the day of the great duel came around. 
It was the fair day, but there were more people 
gathered together than would have been at ten ordi- 
nary fairs. And not only the country people who 
had traveled from near and far, but great gentle- 
men and lords and ladies from London, some of 
whom were friends of the young lord, but the ma- 
jority of them had only read of the affair in the 
papers. 

During the progress of the fair it was easy to 
sec that it was something else than buying and sell- 
ing and splitting the difference in the prices between 
buyer and seller that had fetched the greater num- 
ber of the people. They had come for miles to 
see Condy Corrigan, whose deeds and doings they 
had heard rehearsed so often by the fireside. If 
he had been king of all Ireland, they could not 
have been more anxious to see him. They gath- 
ered in little groups and clustered and discussed 
the coming fight. And one of them would say, 
"Musha, bad cess to that English lord, and the 
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impudence and airs of him, coming over here and 
trying to make out that we're worse than savages 
and fools; and my blessing on Condy Corrigan, 
that took him up and showed him which end of 
the rope the iool was at, and good luck to him 
this day over again," And another would add, 
"Troth, and they say that the grand English lord 
is great with the sword, and, sure, Condy knows 
nothing at all about it. Long life to you, Condy. 
poor fellow, and you'll have more than a dish to 
wash this blessed day, and more's the pity!" 

Before the fair green was well cleared of the 
cattle, active preparations were begun for the great 
fight. Two lines of stakes were driven into the 
ground and connected by ropes, leaving a large 
open space for the combatants. Not only in the 
fair green, but on the hill above it hundreds of 
spectators gathered, whilst upon every branch and 
bough of the line of elm-trees that bounded it on 
the vallige side were crowded hundreds of bright- 
eyed gorsoons as anxious to witness a "jewel" as 
their fathers. 

Promptly at the time arranged the young lord 
rode in through the gate of the fair green. He was 
mounted upon a splendid-looking high-tempered 
horse, and was dressed in the uniform that he wore 
when he was an officer in the militia. The people 
one and all gave him a hearty cheer. Although 
their sympathies were entirely with the harumscarum 
Condy, yet they could not forbear giving the other 
a rousing cheer. When a man is willing to meet 
another in fair combat, he deserves the honor that 
is paid to a man, and the people loved fair play 
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and pluck above everything else. His accoutre- 
ments and scabbard glinted in the sun, and the 
mettlesome charger shook his head proudly and 
pranced about gracefully, as if he, too, was anx- 
ious for the sport to commence. By the young 
lord's side were the enterprising newspaper man 
with the full account of the duel — already written 
— bulging out of his pockets, and two of his chums, 
and several high lords who had nothing to do in 
particular, and a lot of the fellows from the London 
club who would rather be at a duel than at their own 
wedding. For fully half an hour they waited, and 
Condy's friends were beginning to look dark. What 
if Condy should rue at the last minute? Maybe 
all his talk and boasting and his letter was only 
bluster to frighten the young lord out of his wits- 
Or, what was more likely, having no experience 
in the use of the sword, he knew that he could 
have no chance whatever, and just ran away, Con- 
dy's friends thought all these things, and they were 
as "down" in the mouth as if they had lost all 
belonging to them, thinking that the Englishman 
should have the crow over them and Condy, after all. 
But Condy didn't disappoint them, however. Just 
when the young lord and his friends were beginning 
to assure one another that it was a bloodless victory 
for them, who should come riding up to the gate 
but Condy himself, mounted upon an old horse that 
you would be afraid of taking a farewell to the 
world at any minute. He was dressed up in a long 
gray overcoat of fneze, and he looked as fine a bit of 
a boy as you could find in a day's travel, anyhow. 
The people went clean wild when they saw him, 
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and you never heard the like of the cheering that 
greeted his approach; it was heard ten miles away. 

"Glory to your soul, Condy Corrigan!" they 
would call, and "Ireland and Condy Corrigan for- 
ever!" and "More power to your elbow, Condy. 
and give him what paddy gave the drum," 

Half-way up the green Condy came to a halt, 
and held a consultation with his friends. Then sez 
he to the young lord: 

"Your lordship has the choice of the position," 
sez he. 

"It's all the same to me," sez the other, as coldly 
as if he had been brought up in Norway. 

"Well and good," sez Condy; "and before we 
commence, and before you prove yourself a coward 
to the whole world, I would like to give you one 
last chance of withdrawing." 

"Is it me?" sez the other, pulling out his sword 
and flashing it through the air, "Would you insinu- 
ate cowardice to me, you low scoundrel?" sez he, 
angrily. 

"Oh, aisy, aisy, now," sez Condy; "and there's 
no use in you losing your head that way before 
the duel begins. But you are so young and foolish, 
and ignorant, and silly, and cheeky, and haughty, 
and unmannerly," sez he, "and you're so far from 
your parents, that I don't want to take any mean 
advantage of you," sez Condy. 

■'Your soul to glory, Condy Corrigan," screamed 
the crowd, "and you'll not die with your back to 
him, anyhow!" But the young lord's friends — there 
was a scowl upon their faces that would frighten 
you. Condy's last insult had reached them all, and 
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they were longing one and all to (all upon him and 
throttle him. 

"Are you ready?" sez the young Jord, bringing 
his prancing horse closer to Condy. 

"I am," sez the other, at the same time pulling 
off his great frieze overcoat. Everyone looked 
for a glimpse of Condy's sword, but judge their 
surprise when instead of a sword they saw the 
long handle of a hay-fork, with a square tin box 
fixed on the top of it. Condy's friends and Condy's 
enemies were alike amazed; they could not imagine 
what he was up to at all, or to what purpose he in- 
tended to put the extraordinary-looking implement. 

With that the seconds began to call out the time, 
and the young lord was doing his best to keep his 
restive horse close beside Condy's. The strange 
weapon still hung at the latter's side, and no one 
in the crowd could tell how he proposed using it. 
Those of them who knew Condy best believed that 
he was up to some scheme or another, and that 
by hook or by crook he would not come out of the 
contest second best; but the others were in despair, 
knowing that the handle of a hayfork would be no 
use against a keen-edged sword. 

"Are you ready?" sez the young lord once more, 
drawing his sword and urging his horse closer. 

"i am," sez Condy, at the same time seizing hold 
of the long handle. Every one gasped. Then with 
a quick movement he swung the weapon high above 
his head, and as he did so it commenced such a 
rattling as you never heard before. You would think 
all the tinkers in Ireland were bottoming tin cans 
with the noise it made. Again he swung it above 
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and the rattling became louder than ever. The 
young lord's horse reeled and plunged and nearly 
threw its rider, and Condy, taking advantage of 
the other's embarrassment, dealt the plunging horse 
a tremendous whack of the stick along its flanks, 
making a new noise that would deafen you. That 
settled the matter: The frightened horse ran off, 
down the fair green, out of the gate, and away up 
the village the same as if the young lord was fleeing 
from the Oul* Boy. And as he flew alongCondy Cor- 
rigan cantered leisurely after him on the old nag, 
brandishing the huge rattler above his head and 
declaiming: 

"Come back, ye villainous coward of the world! 
Come back, ye impostor, and be a man at once! 
Ye wanted satisfaction, did ye? Musha bad cess 
to your cheek, ye onsignified craythur, to be put- 
ting your skill against the men of this conntry! 
And he went about, the villain, trying to persuade 
everyone he met that the folks about here were 
fools and cowards, and the de'el knows what else. 
The conceited omadhun, but it will be a long day 
— and a short one to the back of it -till he 
challenges anyone again." 

And then he returned to receive the applause of 
the victor. 

So that's how the poor, conceited young lord 
from England fared at Condy's hands. And, sure, 
he brought it all upon himself. 

The duel was the talk of London for that season, 
and the fellows of the young lord's club laughed at 
it till they were sick, sore and tired, and they told 
it everywhere they went, and put more to it; a 
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full account of it was printed in the papers, and 
everyone agreed that he was a very foolish young 
lord and very simple, and that he had no sense at all. 
But the young lord was so ashamed of himself that 
he kept out of the way until they were all busy 
with some other sensation, and could talk of nothing 
else. And in afterlife, whenever anyone would re- 
mind him of his escapade in Ireland, he would say, 
good-humoredly, that the fellow, Condy Corrigan, 
was the de'el out and out. 
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MONGST those who had no particular re- 
gard for Condy or his methods was the 
old school-teacher of Benbo. And little 

^ wonder, Condy had set a bad example to 

everyone, big and little, in his native village, and, 
for the matter of that, in other places, too. It 
would not have mattered so much, in the teacher's 
estimation, if the fellow had been regarded in the 
same light as other evil-doere. But the contrary 
was the case. Scarcely anybody in the country 
looked upon Condy as an evil-doer at all, except, 
maybe, a few oul' cronies who begn making their- 
souls. You could not give a greater insult to the 
people of Benbo than by saying anything offensive 
about Condy Corrigan. In their estimation he was 
just a good-natured, devil-may-care, harumscarum, 
who put mortial hard upon all the oul' rascals and 
cheats in the country (more o' that to them). He 
never did hurt or harm to honest folic. And what 
if he was fond of playing his tricks and pranks 
(the Benbo folk used to say)? Sure he was only 
young in the world yet, and when he would grow 
steadier, and in the end come to settle down to a 
quiet life in his own parish, like any wan else. 

But the teacher of Benbo could not bring him- 
self to view matters in this light. He was no long 
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er young, and maybe that had a good deal to do 
with the matter. Some of the oul' folks get that 
quare and narrow in their views that you would think 
they had altogether forgotten that they were once 
young. But this, I think, was tl^e main raison for 
the teacher's prejudice. Wherever he went, folks 
would be speaking of Condy Corrigan and his es- 
capades up and down the country, and they were al- 
ways inquiring about Condy's native place, and his 
relatives, and how he spent his youth, and where he 
teamed all his clever tricks. For, you see, he was 
a celebrity by this time. You may be sure that 
it was no pleasant job to the teacher to be an- 
swering all these questions about Condy. To make 
matters more disagreeable still, wherever he ran 
across one of the young teachers of the neighbor- 
ing village they would be sure to be twitting him 
about Condy's early training. Condy must have 
received a wonderful training in his young days, 
they would say (with their tongues in their cheek). 
and he was a real credit to the whole village. The 
teacher of course saw the point of the joke, and the 
result of these pleasantries was that he sometimes 
became a trifle annoyed. 

It was not alone that the teacher had grave 
doubts about Condy's spiritual welfare; he had a 
conviction that the fellow was not nearly so cute 
and clever as he was represented to be. He had not 
seen Condy since he was the height of the besom, 
and he appeared to him much the same as other 
lads of his age. But that he should be going about 
the country confounding lord high mayors and 
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learned, high-up lords, all the way from London, 
was incredible to him. He used to remark that 
stories lost nothing in the carrying, anyhow, and 
he would rather see Condy do some of the things 
with which rumor credited him than believe them 
on hearsay. He said some things about the boy, 
too, which were not intended to be complimentary 
in any sense. 

Condy was greatly amused when he heard all 
the old teacher had said about him. It was noth- 
ing new for him to be hearing things like that, 
and he took it irf the best part. However, he prom- 
ised the Benbo boys that whenever he was pass- 
ing that way he would call in for an hour or so 
and see the teacher and give them all something 
to laugh over. 

It was many a day before he fulfilled his prom- 
ise. You see, he was traveling about, seeing all 
the sights and wonders of Ireland and Dublin, and 
enjoying himself, and small blame to him for that 
same. It was three years since he had turned his 
back on Benbo and went off to push his fortune 
and see life, and the time had worked a great 
change in his personal appearance. 

As he came strolling up the main road that led 
to his native place, he. was wondering whether 
things had altered much in his absence. Had the 
oul' King of Benbo changed his views concerning 
him (Condy), was his father still working about the 
King's castle, and was — he suddenly remembered 
his promise to the Benbo boys — that he would 
have a nut to crack with the teacher the Brst time 
he passed that way. 
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The school-house was situated close to the road, 
and as Condy came by it he noticed several fine 
geese in a field behind the haggard. He let a low 
whistle. An idea struck him! Here was a fine 
opportunity for an innocent wee joke on the teach- 
er. And then he whistled softly again. He would 
play a trick on the teacher that would take a little 
of the conceit out of him, anyway, and give the 
Benbo folks something to talk about and laugh 
over for a day or two. 

He went on his way to his father's house, and 
that evening after dark made his way to the teach- 
er's field behind the haggard. The geese were still 
there. He took up two of the finest of them, and 
slipping them into a sack, ran off. Anybody else 
might have been afraid of detection, but Condy 
had emerged from too many tight corners and 
scrapes in his time to have any dread of a thing 
like that. Besides, was he not going to amuse the 
townsfolk? 

He took the geese home and locked them away 
in an outhouse. Next morning he was about early. 
He got paints and brushes and went out. He 
painted the wings of one of the geese with stripes 
of black, and the body of the other with specks 
of gray. He was a long-headed veg out and out, 
and he would be a clever man who could tell, from 
looking at them, that either of the geese had ever 
been white. 

Having accomplished matters to his satisfaction, 
he put on his best clothes, and made himself as 
dacent-looking as he could, and off with him to 
the schoolhouse. 
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He painted the wings of one of the geese with stripes of black, 
and the body of the other urith specks of gray 

The teacher did not know from Adam who the 
visitor was. He had no idea that Condy Corrigan 
was back again in Benbo, and, besides, the nature 
of the fellow's errand was so different from any- 
thing that might be expected of Condy, that he 
never once suspected the truth. 

"Good morra and good luck to you," sez Condy, 
taking off his hat, respectfully. 

"Good morra to yourself," sez the teacher, "and 
how is ail your folk? I hope none o' them is sick." 

"We're all purty middling, thank ye," sez Condy; 
"but 'tis about" — he hung his head, hesitated, and 
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appeared to be either ashamed or afraid to tell 
his errand. 

"Tut tut, man," sez the teacher, comfortingly, 
"and sure ye needn't be afraid to spake." 

"But," sez Condy falteringly, "but— yer honor, 
— I'm a bad man." 

The other opened his eyes. 

"Well," sez he, questioningly, "and sure the 
best of us are not over-good." 

"I stole something belonging to a neighbor, and 
I want your advice." 

''Oh," sez the other, surprised. "Thievery's a ter- 
rible thing. It's a mortal black sin to take a neigh- 
bor's share, but we must only do the best we can now. 
There's no good in crying over spilt milk, and you 
must just make reparation. There's wan thing in 
your favor, anyhow — you're repentant But have 
you the things you stole convenient?" 

"I have," sez Condy. 

"Then go and give them back, and tell him 
you're sorry, and axe his pardon — and that'll be 
sufficient, 1 think." 

"But if he doesn't take them back?" 

"Nonsense, he'll be glad to get' them." 

"He won't," sez Condy, firmly. 

"Oh, well, if he doesn't take them of course you 
cannot help that. You'll have done your duty when 
you make the offer. If he refuses them, then, why 
— it'll be no harm at all to keep them." 

"Long life to you!" sez Condy, rising and hold- 
ing out his hand. "You have taken a heavy weight 
from my mind. And if the dacent man refuses the 
things when I offer them, I may keep them myself." 
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"Sartinly." 

Then Condy took his leave once more, thanking 
the teacher for his kindly advice and promising 
to carry it out to the very letter. 

Condy had hardly gone out of the door when 
the servant girl came in to tell the master that two 
of the best geese were missing. She had searched 
high up and low down, but without success. She 
could scarcely believe that anyone in Benbo would 
do a thing like that — but— well, she had seen the 
feathers scattered along the road. 

The teacher got in a bad state. It was not so 
much the loss of the geese that troubled him as 
the appearance in the village of the degrading sin 
of theft. Condy Corrigan was not about now, and 
yet only that morning he had a man telling of 
having taken his neighbor's goods, and now — now 
— his own geese had been stolen. He put his hand 
upon his heart and asked himself if he had been 
too lax in his duty toward the children that this 
blight should have fallen upon Benbof But he 
could not tax himself with any neglect. And then 
his thoughts turned to the rascal Condy Corrigan. 
Aye, it was Condy who was mainly responsible for 
this moral leprosy. He had warned the folks many 
a time of the consequences of extending their sym- 
pathy to a veg like that. But they disregarded his 
advice, and sure enough, as they had sowed the 
wind so would they reap the whirlwind. 

He went up and down the road lamenting. To 
everyone he met he related the story of the two 
geese. He laid the whole blame on Condy. It 
was Condy's bad example that had poisoned the 
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moral atmosphere. He had warned them many a 
time, he said, of what would happen from their 
standing up for Condy through thick and thin. But 
their sympathy with him had dulled their conscience. 
They could not play with fire without being scorch- 
ed, and they had the truth of his teaching brought 
home to their doors at last. Aye the teacher was 
in a bad state entirely. 

He was sitting in his little parlor that evening, 
when a knock came on the door, and his visitor 
of the morning before came into his presence, hat 
in hand. 

"Good morra to your Honor," sez he, bowing. 
"Good morra to you," sez the other, "and what's 
a trouble to you now? I trust you restored the 
things to their owner." He spoke a little less kind- 
ly than he would otherwise have done, thinking up- 
on the geese. 

"Well," sez Condy, shuffling his feet on the car- 
pet awkwardly, "I was just going to do so when I 
found two geese in a field, and hearing that you — " 
"Two geese!" exclaimed the teacher excitedly — 
"two geese!" He was greatly taken aback to hear 
that the geese were found straying on the road, 
when all the while he had been accusing some of 
his own neighbors of having stolen them. 

"I heard you had lost two, so I brought these 
two up to you." 

He was deeply interested by this time. "Show 
me the birds," sez he. 

Condy rose to his feet. "They're outside." 
He went out, followed by the old teacher, and 
when they reached the hall door Condy opened a 
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sack and tumbled out the geese upon the grass. 
Their legs were tied to prevent them running off 
to their old haunts. "And sure them must be your 
geese," scz he. 

The teacher turned them over and viewed them 
from every point of view. He saw at once that 
they bore no resemblance whatever to his. 

"They're not mine," 

"You had better be sure about that," sez Condy. 

"Oh, but I'm quite sartin, mine were as white 
as the snow on Croachgorm of a Christmas morning, 
but these— these are marked black." 

"I have a noshion that they're yours at that," 
sez Condy. 

The teacher got a wee bJt angry that anyone 
should be thinking him so stupid as not to know his 
own geese. "I said already that they weren't mine," 
sez he, sharply, glaring at Condy. 

"Oh. well and good, but, sure, even if they 
aren't yours, you could be doing with them. You 
lost two geese, and I lost none, so you cannot do 
better than keep these." 

"Me?" sez he, looking daggers at Condy. 

"Aye, just you." 

"Is it me to be keeping somebody esle's share?" 

"I didn't say whose share it was. Maybe, for 
all you know, they're your own, but, sure, whether 
they're yours or not, I'm offering them to you now." 

The good teacher got real mad with him. "How 
dare you. you rascal," sez he, "to be asking me to 
keep .something that doesn't belong to me. I'd be 
as blackhearted a thief as Condy Corrigan if I did 
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the like. Take the geese and be off with you, 
and maybe you'll find the owner somewhere else." 

"Och, de'el a foot, then. They're here and here 
they'll remain. I have no manner of use for them, 
and, sure, I lost no geese, but you did, and it 
stands to reason that you're the best entitled to 
them. So you can keep them — and much good 
may they do you," sez he, marching off. 

The teacher was too quick for him; he caught 
him by the shoulder and held him. "You'll not 
leave them here. They're not mine, I say, and I'll 
not have hand or act in keeping anything that 
doesn't belong to me. Och, anee," sez he, with a 
sigh, "to what low depths has things come in Benbo! 
And 1 toul' them so when that rascal Condy Cor- 
rigan began his tricks. He has ruined and disgraced 
the whole place by his example," 

"Arrah, houl" your tongue, man," sez the other, 
"and have some reason with you. You lost two 
geese, and J found two; and you're entitled to keep 
them." 

"I tell you, I won't," sez he, getting quite angry. 

"Well, then, I won't." 

And who knows but maybe they're stolen, too? 
Benbo has fallen low in thai way." 

Condy made a gfeat effort to get away, but 
the teacher stuck to him like a leech. Condy pulled, 
but the other held on for all he was worth, and 
the two of them began wrestling up and down in 
front of the hail door. The servant came out to see 
what was the matter at all, and folks passing the 
road, thinking that someone was molesting the 
teacher, came running up. 
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Condy made a great effort to get away, but the teacher stuck 
to him like a leech 

"Take the geese," sez the teacher in a loud 
voice, trying to keep his temper. 

"I won't," sez Condy. 

And then they began to wrestle again. Condy 
wanted to go away, and the other would not allow 
him. The people came in between them, and some 
of them toul' Condy to have sense, and to take the 
fowl with him, and not be pressing them upon the 
school teacher. 

"Well, well," sez he, "and since you are so 
persistent, I will take them. But you needn't be 
saying again, that I didn't give you the first offer 
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o( tliem." And with that he put the geese into 
the sack and up the road with him. 

He did not stop till he came to ihe cottage of 
a poor oul' woman that stood beside Benbo. She 
was a lonely, desolate creature, having nobody but 
herself. Condy toul' her that he had come to make 
her a present of two fat geese, and that he knew 
of nobody in Benbo who deserved them half so well. 

She thought he was having a joke at her ex- 
pense. But, faith, Condy soon showed her that he 
was in downright earnest. So he went out to the 
door and killed the two bir<ls. and then £et him- 
self to pluck them. In less time than it has taken 
me to tell the story he laid the geese on the 
kitchen table; and then before the oul' creature 
had time to thank him half enough he was off 
up the road. 

He went straight to the school-house. He met 
the teacher at the hall door. 

"Well," sez he, a little annoyed, "what do you 
want now?" He was afraid he had come back to 
force the fowl on him anew. 

"Oh," sez Condy, "I want nothing except your 
advice.- I saw the man I stole from since, and I 
offered to give him the articles back, but he would 
take them." 

"He wouldn't!" sez the other, greatly surprised. 

"He wouldn't. I persuaded him hard and fast, 
but he was as stiff-necked as a donkey. Why, your 
honor, we nearly had a fight over the matter. He 
wouldn't accept the things on any terms or con- 
ditions." 
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"Well, well, that's very odd. He must be a 
foolish man out and out. Did you tell him the 
things belonged to him?" 

"1 did, but he's as contrary as an ox, he'd nei- 
ther lead nor drive." 

The teacher didn't say anything for a minute or 
so; then sez he: 

"If you offered the things back, and toul' him 
they were bis own, and if he didn't accept them— 
well, then it's neither sin or shame for you to keep 
them." 

"A thousand thanks," sez Condy; "and my niind'tl 
be aisy after that. I'll not fail to carry out your 
advice." 

He went up the road to the village again, and 
as he went along he began introducing himself to 
the Benbo folks. Faix, and they would never have 
known him, he had changed so much in the three 
years, and the grand clothing that he wore gave 
him a different look altogether. He toul' the lads 
of what had passed between himself and the school- 
teacher, of the teacher's advice, and the two geese, 
and of what he had done with them. And he 
omitted nothing. The lads were delighted when 
they heard how Condy had played such a clever 
trick upon the teacher after all his boasting. And 
they laughed their skinsful, thinking of the teacher 
not knowing his own geese, and him always mak- 
ing out that he was so sharp and clever. And then 
they went off to tell everybody about what had 
happened to the teacher's geese and how the poor 
lone woman at the end of the town was making 
a meal of them at that minute. 
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The news went abroad of what Condy Corri- 
gan had done, and everybody you would meet 
with would tell you that they had to hold their 
sides with laughing when they heard it. The poor 
teacher was real angry at first, but he had the good 
sense to hide the feeling, and he made the folks 
believe that he took the matter all in good part, 
and he confessed, good-humoredly, that he had been 
wronging poor Condy all the time, and that he 
was the cleverest fellow he had ever met and the 
drollest, and that he had completely deluded and 
puzzled htm about the geese. 

And that's how Condy scored. against the teacher 
and gave a poor woman a week's prime feasting 
upon the teacher's fat geese. If you doubt what 
I have been telling — well, you can see any of the 
Benbo folks when you're passing the road. 
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Chapter XI 

How Condy Got Even 
with the Landlord of the Head Inns 




_ ONDY had in his time measured his wit 
and scheming against all conditions and 
classes of men. The king fared no better 
' in the contest than the farmer. His mind 
was as deep as the sea and almost as inexhaustible. 
He had never met with anyone who could get the 
better of him in any way. They say that Dan O'Con- 
nell had a wise head on his shoulders in his own way, 
but for real cleverness and ingenuity he wouldn't 
make an apprentice to Condy. 

He was going along a lonely road in Connemara 
one day. and debating in his mind whether he 
shouldn't turn home again, when he fell in with a 
dark, lanky man. 

"Good morra and good luck," sez Condy. 

"Good morra to you." 

"I see that you're a tinker, and that you have 
lost your budget. Moreover," sez he looking him 
all over, "I can see that you slept outside last 
night in a haystack up a narrow boreen [lane] with 
a thorn hedge." 

The dark man was amazed, and for a few min- 
utes he continued to stare at Condy. 

"You are nothing natural, anyhow, when you 
could know all that. Why, you must be either, the 
de'el himself or Condy Corrigan." 
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"Hoot, man," sez Condy, "sure anyone with 
eyes in his head could see that you're a tinker. 
Look at the mark on the knees of your trousers 
where the stake rests. No other instrument could 
leave a mark like that. There is a well marked rut 
in your left thumb caused by bottoming porringers. 
But outside all that, I see a penknife looking out 
of your vest pocket, and the blade is hacked with 
scraping off solder and resin." 

"Well and good," sez the other; "but how did 
you know where I slept — and the boreen leading 
up to it?" 

"That's as clear as the light. Youi hair is filled 
with hayseeds, and your brogues [shoes] are covered 
with fresh red mud, and you didn't get that upon 
the roads. As to the thorn hedge, I see where it 
caught upon the shoulder of your coat." 

The tinker heaved a sigh of relief. 

"Well, your'e not the de'el anyhow." sez he. 

"But where are you going, and where did you 
lose your budget? For a tinker without his budget is 
as rare a sight as a swallow at Christmas." 

"It's a sad story how I came to lose my budget 
and my tools, and a very strange one." 

"Well, tell me all about it," sez Condy, "and 
I may be able to help you." 

The tinker sal down by the roadside, 

"This is the way of it," sez he: 

"I come from the town of Meelinmore, and the 
man who keeps the Head Inns there is a great ras- 
cal, out and out. Nobody can be able for him. 
He would take the inside of his mother, the veg! 
Well, I was passing the door of the Head Inns 
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the other morning, and it was as cold as charity 
— the weather was — my teeth were clattering in my 
head like a pair of drumsticks. The villain of a 
landlord was standing at the door of the Head Inns, 
and as I passed by, sez I, 'I would give iive pounds 
at this minute to get myself warm.' Faix, and the 
last word was hardly out of my mouth when he 
stepped out and tipped me upon the shoulder. 
'I have just overheard your remark,' sez he, 'and if 
you come inside to the kitchen of the Head Inns, 
you can warm yourself till your heart's content.' It 
seemed a kind offer and a charitable one, so I 
thanked him from my heart, and in I went. He took 
the budget from me at the door, saying that there 
was no good in me carrying it below. When 1 had 
given myself a good warming at the kitchen fire, 
I came up again, and the sly villain was still standing 
at the door. 

'"My seven blessings on you, dacent man,' sez 
I, 'and where is my budget?' 

"'Your budget's in my parlor, but where are 
the live pounds?' 

"'Five pounds!' sez I. "What five pounds? Why, 
dacent man, if five pence would save me from the 
gallows I couldn't lay hands upon it.' 

"At this he appeared to get into a passion. 'Then 
if you haven't five pence, why did you say a few 
minutes ago that you would give five pounds to 
warm yourself? I'll teach you a lesson,' sez he, 
'and for the future you'll not be offering pounds 
when you haven't pence.* 

" 'But,' sez 1, 'no honest man would charge me 
five pounds for as many minutes at your kitchen 
fire.' 
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"'And why wouldn't I? Sure, it was yourself 
that put on the price and made the bargain.' 

" '1 didn't mean it,' sez I ; 'and surely you wouldn't 
keep my budget and my tools for allowing me to 
warm myself at your fire?' 

'"Why not? A bargain is a bargain. And if 
you don't be o£f with yourself inside five minutes 
I'll give you into the hands of the law. I have lost 
enough with you already, you villain! — fifty shillings, 
at least — so be out of my sight,' sez he. 

"'Fifty shillings!' I repeated thinking he was 
going mad. 'How did you lose fifty shillings by me? 
" 'I lost it in this way, sez he. 'You offered me five 
pounds for warming you, but the budget and the 
tools aren't worth more, at the very outside, than 
the half of it. So 1 have lost fifty shillings by the 
transaction, and you have lost fifty, and you have 
got yourself warm into the bargain; so we'll just 
put the one against the other and cry quits.' 

'"Well, sweet bad luck to you,' sez I, when I 
saw that he was in real earnest, 'and you need have 
no fear of the bad place, anyhow, for sure you would 
bafHe aiid fool and bamboozle the de'el himself, and 
put him out of his Job by trickery and knavery; and 
faix, I'll say this much in your favor, that his maj- 
esty would look long before he could find anyone 
so qualified to take his place.' 

"And that's how 1 came to lose my budget and 
my tools " 

"It's a very strange story," sez Condy, "and I 
never heard anything like it before. The landlord 
of the Head Inns is a clever rascal." 

The Escapades of Condy Corsican 10 
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"He has no equal in this country," sez the tink- 
er, "barrin' Condy Corrigan, who robbed the master 
thief and made a fool of the King of Benbo. And, 
by the same token, I'm now on my way to axe 
Condy's advice." 

Faix, and that took Condy entirely by surprise. 
Everywhere he went, his antics and doings were 
known, and his name was upon everybody's tongue. 

"Condy Corrigan is clever, and very clever," sez 
he, not letting on who he was; "but I think 1 will 
be able to help you out of this wee scrape myself 
and make you even with the landlord of the Head 
Inns." 

The tinker shook his head. 

"You may be a very clever man," sez he, "but 
you would be no match at all for that veg. If he 
didn't get you into some scrape where you would 
be disgraced and maybe shot, he would be sure to 
make up a scheme to hang you. So take my ad- 
vice, dacent man, and keep clear of the landlord 
of the Head Inns." 

"I'll try him, anyhow," sez Condy, "and if I fail. 
well and good, you will be nothing the worse, if 
I gain, it will be yours." 

"But you will fail," sez the tinker, "for the land- 
lord has the cunning of the Old Boy himself." 

"Just wait and see." 

So the tinker said he was quite satisfied to let 
the other try his hand, 

Condy fetched him to the nearest town, and rig- 
ged him out in the finest black suit that money 
could buy. Then he shaved the beard off him, and 
when he was fitted out, his own mother (God rest 
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her soul!) would hardly know him. He looked a 
gentleman from the crown of his head to the sole 
of his feet, and you could travel far before you 
would meet with a finer-looking fellow. When he 
had accomplished this, Condy got a black suit for 
himseK, and an imitation gold chain to hang across 
his chest. Then they set out to purchase tools 
and tin, and gather up all kinds of descriptions of old 
tin cans, basins, and broken saucepans, and ham- 
mers, and anvils, and solder, and God knows what 
beside. They got as much as filled four grand 
traveling trunks, anyway, and when they had done 
this, the two of them started off, hot-scud, for the 
town of Meelinmore. 

They walked up to the door of the Head Inns, 
and they axed to see the landlord. So the land- 
lord was sent for, and when he saw the finely dressed 
gentlemen that had called at his Head Inns, he 
was all attention to them. 

"Landlord!" sez Condy, speaking in the haught- 
iest tone he could assume — "landlord, can you let 
us have your two best front rooms for two weeks?" 

"Sartinly, your honor," sez the landlord, "sart- 
inly, only — only — seeing that we would be put to 
great inconvenience by having the best front rooms 
occupied for two weeks, the rent would be a trifle 
stiff.'' 

"Confound your impudence," sez Condy, get- 
ting as proud and haughty as a lord. "Rent is no ob- 
ject to estated gentlemen like us. We have traveled 
rjund the world for the good of our health, and 
we were never insulted before." 
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"1 axe your honor's pardon," sez the landlord, 
who saw a grand opportunity of making a wee 
fortune in a wheen of weeks. "1 axe your pardon. 

"What are your terms?" 

"Well," sez he, "seeing that your honors warn 
the best front rooms for such a length of time 
and seeing that — " 

"Seeing the de'el," sez Condy, interrupting him 
"Villain, what do you want for the rooms and be 
quick about it?" 

"Well — well," sez the other, "seeing that it's youi 
honors that's in it, I'll say ten pounds." 

"It's a bargain," sez Condy, "only you must'gel 
us an agreement signed, sealed and delivered, and 
drawn up by an attorney, that we're not to be dis- 
turbed or put out of the rooms under any circum- 
stances whatsoever. " 

"But your honors," sez the other, "I'll give you 
my word that you'll not be interfered with." 

"No good," sez Condy — "no good. We never 
take any man's word except he's an estated ^ntle- 
man like ourselves, born and bred. We were put 
to great inconvenience once in the chief head inns 
in Germany. Some villainous millionaire offered 
the landlord a few pounds over and above what we 
were giving, and were turned out." 

"Well." sez the landlord, "seeing that I would 
never break my word like the landlord of the head 
inns of Germany, and seeing that — seeing that your 
honors — " 

"Seeing the de'el," sez Condy again, pulling out 
a fistful of the gold coins that he had taken from 
the master thief. "There's the money, wretch, and 
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we'll pay in advance when you get the agreement," 

The landlord did not ai^ue any more. He ran 
off to an attorney as fast as his legs could carry 
him, and got him to draw up and sign, seal and 
deliver an agreement that the two estated gentlemen 
were not to be molested, dispossessed, interfered 
with, or annoyed in any way" or manner whatever 
during their occupation of the two front rooms of 
the Head Inns for two weeks from and including 
the date of the said agreement, under a penalty of 
five hundred pounds. 

Condy read over the agreement from the first 
line to the last, and saw that it was as correct as 
the Bank of Ireland, and then he counted out ten 
sovereigns upon the landlord's hand, and got a 
stamped receipt for it. The landlord never met 
with guests who were so exact and particular in 
every respect. They had to have writings for every- 
thing, and they would take his word for nothing. 
But they gave him his own axing for the rooms, 
and that, after all, was the chief consideration. 

That evening their luggage, consisting of four 
grand trunks, arrived, and the landlord axed what 
he was to do with it. 

"Send it up by all means," sez Condy, "and be 
as careful with it as you would be with a basket of 
eggs. It's a very particular kind of luggage, and 
I'd wager a wheen of hundreds that you never saw 
the equal of it before, and it'll be a long and many 
a day till you see the like of it again." 

The landlord thought by these words, and by 
the unusual weight of the trunks, that the luggage 
consisted of some great valuables— diamonds or 
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rubies of some description. He was all excitement 
and anxiety till the last trunk had disappeared in- 
side the rooms of the estated gentlemen. Then, 
when he had got his mind relieved of that, he went 
down the town of Meelinmore, telling every man, 
woman and child whom he met, of the two great 
gentlemen who had arrived at his Head Inns, and 
of the four grand trunks, full to the top of valuable 
diamonds, or rubies, or gold pieces — he couldn't tell 
which, for fear of telling a lie — and he told every- 
body he came across what he was getting for the two 
rooms and added ten pounds over and above the 
actual price to vex the landlord of the rival Head 
Inns. 

Next morning, when the Meelinmore folks 
opened their tyci, it was a wonderful sight that the 
front of the Head Inns presented. The people could 
hardly believe their eyes. From one window to the 
other was suspended a huge sign — white letters 
upon a black ground — bearing the following in- 
scription: 

"Headquarters of the Meelinmore Tinkers. Bring 
all your old pots and kettles to be bottomed and 
repaired and made as good as new." 

The landlord of the Head Inns was like a man 
gone crazy. He went out on the street and sur- 
veyed the sign stretched arcoss the front of his house. 
The first thought that occurred to him was that 
the two estated gentlemen were playing a wee joke 
upon him. So he made his way as fast as he could 
to their rooms and knocked upon the door. As 
he did so he gave a shriek and a jump, for he was 
sure that the Head Inns was falling on top of him! 
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Inside of the rooms Condy and the tinker com- 
menced such a hammering as was never heard in 
the barony before. Ding, dong, ding-a-dong-a-dong- 
a-dong went the one hammer on the anvil, and ding- 
a-iing-a-Iing-a-cling went the other upon the bottom 
of a tin basin. The noise was simply deafening. 
The Meelinmore folks thought the Russians, or 
some such people, had landed on the shores of Ire- 
land. They ran into the streets helter-skelter — men, 
women and children — and they gathered in front 
of the Head Inns and stared at the strange sign. 
And little wonder. Out of the windows hung tin 
kettles and basins that, to judge by their appearance, 
must have been made shortly after the Flood, and 
there were bundles of new cans and porringers la- 
beled at a penny apiece. 

When the landlord saw the crowd and the sign 
and the tinware, he jumped about like a maniac, 
and kicked on the doors of the two estated gentle- 
men, till he was black in the face. 

"Open the door, ye villains!" he shouted, "and 
get out of my Head Inns this minute or I'll shoot 
the two of 3'e as dead as Caesar's cat. Open, I 
say, ye scoundrels!" 

"Oh, kick away, ye old reprobatel" sez Condy; 
"and the more the merrier, and we'll make you 
pay saucily for disturbing us." 

"Get out of my Head Inns, I say again, ye 
smooth-tongued, scheming villains, and the de'el 
go along with you!" 

"Oh, oh," sez Condy, "surely it's not in earnest 
ye are, ye old pickpocket? You cannot have for- 
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gotten the agreement, and it signed, sealed and de- 
livered and drawn up by an attorney?" sez he. 

When he said that, the rascal of a landlord let 
out a terrible yell. He did not know what to do 
at that minute, or what hand to turn to. If he let 
the two buckoos remain in possession of the rooms 
for two weeks, his Head Inns would be ruined and 
disgraced and robbed forever, and no good for 
anything except a common lodging-house; and, on 
the other hand, if he sent ihem away, there was 
that villainous agreement. So he didn't know what 
to do. 

While he was puzzling his brain as to what he 
ought to do and what he ought not to do, he noticed 
an unusual commotion in front of the Head Inns. 

He ran to the front door, and there was Condy 
making a speech to the crowd at the top of his 

"Ladies and gentlemen," he was saying, "my- 
self and my brother tinker wish to notify the Meel- 
inniore people in general, and the gentry in par- 
ticular, that we have made the Head Inns our head- 
quarters for the next two weeks, and maybe longer 
if the trade is good. We are professionals at put- 
ling new bottoms in tin cans, saucepans, pots, ket- 
tles and porringers. We're not like the Meelinmore 
cobblers, anyhow, and the solder won't fall off our 
tins the first time you put them on the fire. We have 
gone to 'great expenses at putting up here' — {sen- 
sation)-— '[treat expense, I say — ten-shillings-and- 
fourpence-half-penny a week each' — (loud laughter, 
and cheers from below, and the voice of the rival 
landlord exclaimed: "Didn't I tell you so? which. 
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And there was'Condy making a great speech lo the crowd 
at the top oi his voice 
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considering the kind of a Head Inns it is, is at least 
two shillings a week too much. But the curmud- 
geon of a landlord — bad cess to him." (Deafening 
applause, in which the rival landlord could be heard 
declaiming, "More power to you, tinker!") "And 
more, by the same token, the accommodation isn't 
fit for— gentlemen, anyhow; but after the sound 
tongue-thrashing we have given him, he will, we 
we think, mend his vittals and his manners in future. 
In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, let me direct 
your attention to our cheap terms for bottoming 
tin cans and milk vats, even if they were made 
when Adam was courting, and all of which can be 
left in the parlor of the Head Inns any hour of 
the day or night." 

The crowd cheered wildly, and threw their hats 
into the air, and loudly demanded a speech from 
Condy 's companion, who hadn't made his appear- 
ance yet. By this time the whole population of 
Meeiinmore was gathered about the Head Inns. 

After a little, the tinker, now in his everyday at- 
tire, came in view. At first the crowd was a little 
doubtful that the individual hanging out of the 
open window was really their own townsman, for 
the loss of the beard had effected a great change 
in the tinker. But when he spoke and laughed 
they nearly went crazy. When quiet had been 
restored he proceeded to relate the whole story of 
how the landlord of the Head Inns had robbed him 
of his budget and his tools, and how himself and 
his companion had planned this method of revenge. 
The folks went clean wild with delight when they 
heard it all. They had never heard anything like 
it before. 
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The estated gentlemen about whom the landlord 
had been boasting up and down the village were 
really tinkers — one of them their own townsman. 
It was almost too good for anything. 

The landlord was at his wits' end. He did not 
know how to get rid of the two boys. If they re- 
mained another day he might as well shut up the 
Head Inns, for no gentleman would ever come next 
or near it again. His Head Inns would be ruined 
and everybody would be pointed out the rooms the 
tinkers had occupied, and saying that those were 
the tinkers' rooms. Having failed to get rid of them 
by threats, he began pleading. He showed them 
how, if they persevered in their designs, he would 
be ruined and made a beggar of, and he besought 
them to give in, and he would never take advantage 
of any person again. 

And when he had pleaded and entreated for a 
couple of hours, Condy said they would take their 
leave on one condition only — that the landlord 
should make a public apology to the tinker out of 
the window of the Head Inns in presence of all 
the people, and give him back his budget and 
tools, together with the ten pounds that they paid 
him, and fifty pounds more to the back of it for the 
people of Meelinmore to drink to his health and 
prosperity to the Head Inns; the balance, after 
everybody had drunk to their hearts* content, to 
make a feast for the beggars of the parish. 

It went against the grain of the landlord to agree 
to these terms, especially the fifty pounds to treat 
the townspeople. But what could he do? He had 
his hand in the dog's mouth, and he had to get it 
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out the best way he could. So he agreed to the 
conditions. 

Condy was too long in the one place, and he was 
anxious to see more of the world, so he did not 
wait to witness the fun. He left all the arrange- 
ments in the tinker's hands, and you may be sure 
that the same lad carried them out lo the very letter. 
For one day and night, all Meelinmore lost its 
head in drinking to the health of the landlord of 
the Head Inns. The rascal was humiliated, any- 
way; and from that day to this the folks will tell 
you of how the tinker got his revenge, and of the 
clever, scheming, good-natured young fellow, Condy 
Corrigan. who planned it all. 
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TOW, CoNDY would have been as happy in 
Benbo as a goat in clover, only for one 
thing. The oul' king and himself had 
» parted ■ on terms that were none of the 
kindliert. Indeed, as the readers of these Esca- 
pades will remember, his kingship gave him a 
hint that he would as soon have his place as his 
company any day, and that he would survive the 
loss if he never beheld Condy's face again. Troth, 
the king was glad to be rid of him. But that was 
a good while since. Now that Condy had come 
back to his oul' home full of honors — such as they 
were — it a kind of went ag'in his grain to think 
that every man in Ireland shouldn't have some sort 
of respect and veneration for him (leaving out the 
oul' rascals that he had punished for their trickery 
and dishonesty), barrin' the king of his native place. 
Condy didn't mind at all what the folks toul' him 
by way of consolation, that a clever man or a prophet 
never yet got any honor in his own country. He 
wanted to be thick and friendly with the king, and 
through the king with a lot of other folks that would 
as soon meet with a mad bull as Condy. Of course, 
he could not well go to the king and axe his pardon 
for what he had done, and tell him he was sorry, 
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for that would not be truei'and the king might be 
after ordering him about his business. His kingship 
had no regard at all for Condy. 

One evening, when Condy was sitting by the fire, 
turning over the matter in his mind, his father came 
in from his work in his kingship's garden. 

"The heel o' the evenin' to you," sez Condy for 
greeting. "And how is his kingship feelin'?" 

"Oh, only purty middlin'," sez his father. "He's 
mighty moody and sour of late," 

"H'm!" sez the other, scenting a story of some 
kind, "And what's the matter with him?" 

"Well," sez the oul' man, filling out a bowl of 
thick milk for his supper of stirabout, "it's about 
that horse, the steed o' Benbo. His kingship has 
never been the same since the king of Bantry took 
it at the battle of Bellyshenny." 

Condy did not say anything. 

The oul' man continued: 

"You see," sez he, "this horse is fullbloodcd, 
with a pedigree nearly as long as his kingship's 
own. It cost him a power of money; and, besides, 
it was the first favorite of her queenship when she 
was alive, and the king nearly belieted that it was 
upon this beast that the sun rose and set. Ever 
since the king o' Bantry took it. he is that silent 
and down-in-the-mouth that you would think he 
had lost his throne, or the Ware's turf." 

Condy began humming a song, a thing he always 
did when he was thinking very hard. 

"Maybe the king of Bantry has no need for the 
beast?" sez he. "He might be wiUin' to give it up 
if he knew how his kingship of Benbo valued it." 
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His father shook his head. ' 

"He knows all about it, and the knowledge has 
made him all the more anxious to keep it. He's 
a great enemy o' the master." 

Condy buried his face in his hands for a short 
time, then sez he: 

"I have a great notion of tryin' my skill again 
the king of Bantry. It would be a white feather 
in my cap with his kingship here if 1 could bring 
him the steed of Benbo." 

The father laid down the spoon he had been 
supping with. 

"It would be the end of you," sez he. "The 
king has the beast guarded night and day with 
armed sojers, the same as if it was a prisoner, and 
he has hung a chime of bells upon its harness, and 
whenever any stranger comes near it, it shakes 
itself, and all the bells ring out. Oh, no," sez he, 
taking up the spoon again; "have some wee bit of 
gumshion [reason], and put that idea out of your 
head." 

Condy hummed for another while. 

"I think I'll try it, all the same," sez he. 

The father tried to argue and plead with him, 
but it was all to no purpose. He toul' him how 
impossible it was to steal the steed of Benbo, and 
axed him how he was to get near the stables and 
them guarded outside and inside? He would surely 
be hanged. 

But Condy, the boy, remarked that he had only 
to die once, and he would as soon be hanged as 
anything else. Faix, he wasn't a coward, anyway. 

He went off to the castle as fast as his legs 
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could carry him, knocked on the hall door, and 
axed to see the master. His kingship was eating 
his supper at the time, but hearing that Condy 
Corrigan was wanting to see him, he came to the 
door in his stocking soles, and sez he, a triRe gruffly: 

"What's a trouble to you now?" 

"Oh, nothin' at all, your kingship," sez Condy, 
saluting him. "only I heard of—" 

"No odds what you heard," sez he, cutting him 
short and turning to shut the door in his face. "I 
didn't axe you what you heard," 

Troth, he did not seem at all pleased to see the 
boy back again. 

Condy put his foot again the door the way his 
kingship couldn't slam it, and sez he: 

"I heard you were in trouble about the steed 
o' Benbo." 

The king became interested. 

"Well," sez he, questioningly, "what about it?" 

"Oh, nothin'," sez Condy, "but seein' that I have 
nothin' particular to do, I was thtnkin' of tryin' my- 
hand on the king o' Bantry. By all accounts he's 
no great shakes. Fatx, your kingship, I was thinkin' 
of bringin' the beast back again." 

"Indeed," sez he, smiling. 

"I would like to start out the morra mornin'," 
sez Condy; "they say there's danger in delays. I 
would like to be teachin' the king manners." 

His kingship looked him up and down for a 
little, then sez he: 

"Come in and sit down in the parlor till I think 
over the matter." 
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So CoLidv slejjped inside and took a seat in the 
corner. 

"Suppose, now," sez the king, by way of testing 
Condy's courage — "suppose that the king o' Bantry 
strung you up to a tree — ^I understand that's how 
he accommodates uninvited guests— do you think 
you wouldn't be a trifle inconvenienced by that?" 

"Oh." sez Condy, unconcernedly, "if that's the 
custom of the country, I couldn't well be making 
a complaint. It's not seemin'jy to be complaining. 
I think I'd just take my share of what was going." 

Begob, and that was mighty pleasing to his 
kingship. He admired a brave fellow above anything 
else, and he was beginning to have a purty high 
opinion of Condy, after all. 

"Well and good," sez he, and maybe I have 
been judging you too badly. I think you are not 
as great a rascal out and out as I thought. You 
have a bad name, but I wouldn't give the wind o' 
my mouth for that — folks that get the name of early 
risers can lie till breakfast time. If you bring back 
the steed o' Benbo, well, I'll not be orderin' you to 
be hanged this time, anyway." He laughed at that. 

Troth, Condy was the delighted boy when he 
got the king's consent. You would think he was 
after getting a farm of free land with an acre of 
bog thrown in. He could have danced a hornpipe 
with joy. 

He made off for the king's siables, and selected 
the most miserable-looking object of a nag in all 
the place. You would think the poor beast was 
after coming through the bloody wars o' Russia, 
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it was such a pitiable sight. Condy next gathered 
in all the bells in the parish, and had them tied 
to the harness, muffling the tongues to prevent their 
ringing at an awkward time. He took three of his 
kingship's stablemen with him, mounted upon three 
of the best horses they could get for love or money, 
and off the four of them rode. 

They traveled by night and rested by day, going 
by the less frequented mountain roads, in order that 
they might not excite any curiosity. On the third 
morning they came in sight of the king of Bantry's 
castle. 

Condy ordered a halt, and held a consultation. 
Sez he: 

"Let you remain where you are till you hear 
the ringing of bells, and then, when the way is clear, 
rush io the stables and carry off the steed o' Benbo. 
You'll want to be quick and careful, and not let the 
grass grow through the soles of your boots on your 
way home again. Keep to the by-roads, and travel 
only under cover of darkness," 

"And you," sez one of them — "won't you be 
comin' with us?" 

"I'm afeard not," sez Condy. "All the same, 
you can give my kind regards to the king at home, 
and tell him that — tell him — I wasn't afeard, any- 
how." 

With that he rode off in the direction of the 
king's castle. He knew that the stable was guarded 
by armed sojers, and that he could not hope to get 
very near to it. He had already made up his mind 
to try another method. He rode on till he was 
within speaking distance of the sentry. Then he 
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paused and looked to the loading of his gun. He 
would have to disable the sojer, anyhow. Taking 
aim, he fired and down went the sentry, like a stone. 
The report was ojious; it echoed through the palace 
and the yard the same as if there was a besieging 
army at work. The sojers stood to arms, bugles 
were sounded, and lights began to flash everywhere. 
The king of Bantrv^was up out of bed while you 
would be saying nabocklish. He did not know what 
could be the matter, unless some hostile king with 
his army was outside the castle. He called loudly 
upon his chamberlain and captains and sojers, and 
in a jiffy the yard was swarming with people running 
about helter-skelter, like bees in the summer. 

But just as his kingship came in view ot the 
stable, he saw a sight that nearly took away his 
breath. Galloping over the fields a quarter of a mile 
away was a horseman. The king stood spellbound. 
Across the fields came the clatter and jingle of a 
dozen bells, going like mad. Begob, and it was 
enough to deafen one! His kingship grew white in 
the face with fury. 

"The steed ot Benbo!" he yelled at the top of 
his voice. "Someone has stolen the steed of Benbo!" 

The others took up the cry, until you could 
hear nothing but, "The steed o' Benbo!" it was like 
bedlam. 

"A thousand pounds to the one that'll bring it 
back!" the king shouted. "Two — three thousand! 
Away after him !" he screamed wildly —"away, every 
one!" 

They rushed out of the yard, tumbling over each 
other as they went, and one away, and all away. 
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They never troubled looking in the stables to see 
if the horse was not there stilt. They saw the disap- 
pearing horseman, and heard the ringing of the bells; 
and, besides, there was the sentinel lying dead at 
the stable door. And, sure, that was enough for 
them. 

Condy did not spare the nag. He wanted to 
give his comrades a good opportunity of getting 
clear away before the sojers and the king found 
out how cleverly they had been duped. So he 
galloped on and on for dear life, as if he was a 
hare with the hounds after it. 

But if Condy went hard, and very hard, his 
pursuers went ten times harder. And small thanks 
to them for that same, and them mounted upon the 
best horses in the barony. His kingship kept up 
a hullaballoo all the time, and the councillors and ad- 
visers were chorusing in; and with the noise they 
made you would think it was a fight at a harvest 
fair. But at long and at last they overtook Condy, 
and one of the captains, who was in advance of the 
others, demanded him to surrender. 

"Surrender yourself," sez Condy; "and don't 
think you can make me put up the white feather 
for that." 

The captain was at his heels by this time. 

"Surrender," sez he again, "or by gomintee, it'll 
be mighty easy giving you your supper." 

Condy just laughed into hts face. 

"No surrender," sez he, laying it into the oul' 
horse thick and heavy. 

But the other was alongside now, and he gripped 
Condy's bridle and pulled him up short. Faith, 
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and it was a job easily done, for by all appearance 
the nag was only wailing for a quiet hour to stretch 
out its legs and die. 

The captain was in high glee at having won all 
the thousands promised by his kingship. Like all 
his class, he was as poor as Lazarus. The money 
was a godsend to him. So he was in high spirits 
over his good luck. 

"He's a desparate villain, this," sez he to the king. 
trying to make out that it was a ticklish job to 
capture Condy. "I never met with the equal of 
him before. He was nearly being the end of me." 

The king glowered maliciously at Condy as if 
he would like to be cutting his head off. 

"He'll pay dearly for this," sez he, shaking his 
fist at him, "and he'll pay for all his misdoings in 
compound proportion and multiplication. We'll 
learn him manners for the rest of his life, and keep 
his hand out of the way of mischief." 

Then he turned to view the supposed steed of 
Benbo. The poor brute was dying in the ditch. 

"What!" sez he, opening his eyes as wide as his 
mouth — "what's thisl" prodding the nag in the ribs. 
"This is not the steed o' bells!" 

The others gathered round him in a ring. 

"Not the steed!" sez they in one breath. 

"No," sez he, running his fingers all over the 
beast, "this is some infernal oul' infirmary of bones." 

They all looked at Condy. 

"Where's the steed of Benbo," sez the king, 
squaring himself out and getting purple in the face 
with rage. 
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"Oh, axe me an easier one, if you please." sez 
Condy, as unconcernedly as if he was speaking to 
some of the neighbors. 

"Tarnation seize your impudence," sez his king- 
ship, "for you have cheek enough for a whole regi- 
ment. But you'll be dancing to another tune afore 
long, my buckoo," He turned to the others and 
dropped a dark hint about giving his head hangman 
a job before sunset. 

The sojers gathered round Condy like a clutch 
of chickens round a hen, and one of them took 
houl' of a leg and another of an arm, while the 
remainder took whatever part was most convenient 
to them. They raised him up and secured him 
upon the back of a horse, and went back to the 
castle. 

There was little conversation on the return 
journey. You see, his kingship was in such a mortal 
rage, that all the captains and generals were afraid 
to open their mouths least they might say the wrong 
word and gel into trouble. Troth, he was no man 
to play with, the same king. He would order one 
to be hanged as quickly as he would eat his dinner. ' 

When they reached the castle, his kingship chang- 
ed his clothes and put on his golden crown, and 
his Sunday coat, and his brand new slippers, and 
called a court-martial on poor Condy. Pegs, and 
jt would not take a man with much foreknowledge to 
predict before it began what the result would be. 

The king tilted the crown a little on one side 
of his head, and ordered Condy to be put forward. 

"Now," sez he, and his brows were as black as 
a storm, "what have you to say for yourself?" 
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"Oh, but what have you to say against me?" sez 
Condy, answering a question by axing another. 

"None of your impertinence," sez the king, hot- 
ly. "Where's the steed of Benbo? Answer that 
by return, if you put any value on your life!" 

"I don't know," sez Condy, quite innocently, 

'Balderdash! and do you expect us to believe 
a story like that? Put on your considerin' cap," 
sez he again, "and tell us where the beast is this 
minit, or by Caesar's cat, I'll be instantly ordering 
my head hangman to put all fear of the end of Ihe 
wori' out of your head." 

Condy hesitated for a little. 

"As near as I can tell," sez he, "the steed of 
Benbo is half-way on the road home by now." 

Everyone was amazed. They held their breaths. 
The steed of Benbo on its way home again! They 
were stupefied and ashamed. To think thai they, 
who were captains and high-up officers, should have 
allowed themselves to be made tomfools of in this 
manner by a common fellow like Condy! It was 
simply unthinkable. To be running round the 
country like an unleashed pack after an oul' nag, 
when all the time the steed of Benbo was being 
carried off from their very doorstep! It was enough 
to make them grayheaded before their time. The 
king was like a man half-demented. 

"That'll do," sez he, thumping the council table 
with his knuckles. "We want no more evidence 
for the day. The courts now closed, and you" — shak- 
ing his finger at Condy — "you'll be hanged, my fine 
buckoo," sez he. He was mighty sorry that he 
couldn't hang him two or three times over. 
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"Oh, welt and good," sez the other as little con- 
cerned as if he was talking about the weather. "] 
hope your kingship will give me a dacent death." 

"You'll be hanged, and the de'el send you a 
dacenter death for that. It's good enough for your 
betters," 

"Thank your kingship kindly. But there's an- 
other trifle that I would like to mention. It is the 
custom in our part of the world to let a condemned 
man choose the way he will die." 

The king looked at him for a minute or so. His 
kingship's captains and ofRcers were standing about, 
and it would not look well to refuse a dying man 
a last request. "What do you want?" sez he. 

"It's just a notion that has come into my head. 
1 have a fancy that I would like to hang— since 
it's to be hanging— from a particular tree. It w6uld 
ease my mind." 

H is kingship hesitated. Condy looked meaningly 
at the captains and officers, and they commenced 
to whisper amongst themselves. 

"It doesn't matter a horny button, your king- 
ship," sez he again; "maybe you are afraid of me 
getting away from the lot of you." 

This riled the captains and officers, and they 
winked at the king, as much as to say that it was 
better to grant the request. What was the difference 
what tree they strung him up to? 

"Name the tree," sez the king, "and let us be 
done with it." 

"Thank you kindly; whenever any of my people 
had the good fortune of being raised in the world 
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in this way, they always preferred to look down 
upon ordinary folks from a particular tree." 

"You're only wasting our time," aez the king. 

"Maybe your kingship is sorry that you granted 
my wish. If you're anxious to go back on your 
word, why I'm not the boy to keep you to it." 

"Is it me to go back on my word?" sez the 
other, indignantly, getting as red in the face as a 
turkey cock. "I have spoken, and I never break 
my word." 

"Is your majesty sure that you don't regret it?" 

"Sartin sure," sez the king. 

"Will you give me your word of honor on it?" 
sez Condy. 

"How dare you doubt my word," sez he, in 
terrible passion. "This is only some more of your 
trickery to get out of my hands, but let me tell 
you that you have met your match at last. Maybe 
you want to gain time until there is a rescue, or 
an army from the king of Benbo. All your tricks 
are no good," sez he. "I'll grant you everything 
you ask, and upon my honor, in the presence of 
all these captains of mine, and all these high officers, 
you can hang from any tree in my kingship's 
demesne." 

"Then I'm ready," sez Condy. 

"Put the rope securely around his neck," sez the 
king, "for we're taking no chances," Turning to 
the culprit, he sez: "And now, if you please, will 
ye have the goodness to tell us what tree you 
would like your purty head to dangle from." 

A silence fell upon them all. 

At length Condy spoke: "Seeing I have your 
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"A gooilicny tree!" yclUd Ihc King, jumpivii »/> lih-c 
gone wild 
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kingship's word of honor pledged in presence of 
ail these high-up officers and captains, I think I'll 
choose — a gooseberry tree." 

"A gooseberry tree!" yelled the king, jumping 
up like a man gone wild. The crown fell from his 
head and was smashed into a hundred atoms. 

"A gooseberry tree!" the others repeated, in 
chorus. They looked at the king, and the king 
jumped wilder than ever, and they all began to 
howl with anger and vexation. 

"The reason 1 chose that tree," sez Condy, as 
coolly as if he was telling an old yarn by the fire- 
side, "is because my poor mother (God be good to 
her) often used to say that there was great virtue 
in the gooseberry tree." 

"But," sez the king, when he found his breath, 
"sure a gooseberry tree would hang nothing — not 
even a cat." 

"Oh, well," sez Condy back again, "as to that, 
I'm in no particular hurry, and I can just wait till 
the gooseberry tree grows strong enough." 

The king was in a terrible predicament. Having 
pledged his word, he could not go back upon it. 
But he ordered the sojers to put Condy in the 
lockup, for he never promised on his honor to let 
him go scotfree. 

So Condy was carried off to the prison. He 
stayed there for a laughey while. One evening 
when the king's daughter was getting married, and 
the officers and sojers were happier than they will 
be ever again on this earth, Condy got a chance of 
going off with himself, and he forgot to come back. 
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Condy was received with open arms when he 
reached Benbo. The old king had a feast prepared 
in his honor, and all the great lords of the country 
were there to drink his health, and wish him long 
life and prosperity. Condy was reconciled to them 
all. And the king and Condy became as thick as 
brothers after that, and whatever one of them would 
say the other would swear to it. 

His kingship gave him a great job as Prime 
Minister, and if Condy hadn't the lamb's time of 
it, with nothing to do, and full and plenty to eat, 
and servants to wait upon him, and his wages paid 
every Saturday night — if he wasn't happy, well — 
he ought to have been. For I'm sartin sure that 
you and I would be quite content to have the half 
of that grandeur. 
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